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America’s 
Best Fitting 
Premium Jeans 
have now met 


their match 
from $54.50 
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“All the News That Fits’ 
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studio, 1980 


U2: Stories From ‘Boy’ 


In 1978, Colm Henry, a photographer for Dublin's Hot Press magazine, saw a new band 


called U2 at a tiny club named the Baggot Inn. “They were terrible,” he says, “but they 
had a magnetic energy that made you look at them.” Henry would shoot them for the 
next 20 years; the photo above was taken during the sessions for 1980's Boy. Remark- 
ably, “Bono was very self-conscious back then,” says Henry. “He’s holding the guitar so 
he doesn't have to look into the camera.” Henry's photo exhibit U2: The Early Years is 
on display in London through June. 
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Jimi | 
Hendrix's 


Last Ride 


The epic plans and earth- 

ly troubles of the guitar god’s 
final months - and the story 
behind his Electric Lady Stu- 
dios. ptus: New music from 
the Hendrix vaults. 

By David Fiche nesses FO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Coal's Toxic Secret 
Every year, U.S. power plants 
churn out 140 million tons of 
deadly coal ash. Can Obama 
save the country from an en- 
vironmental nightmare? 


By Jeff Goodell... assess 46 
I _ : —_———— —_ 


Father Knows Worst 
Breaking Bad focuses on the 
struggle of the American fam- 
ily man, but it isn't quirky or 
corny - it’s just plain grim. 

By Rob Sheffield.......ccccc00 42 


E 
The Darkest 
Funnyman in L.A. 


For over two decades, come- 
dy hero Ben Stiller has been 
behind the biggest, smartest 
laughs in Hollywood. So why 
doesn't he think he’s funny? 
By Neil Str@uss ...cccccccccccceeee 58 


The Real Green 
Economy 

Americas biggest growth in- 
dustry started in California, 
but it isn’t software or show 
business. How one small plant 
is transforming the political 
and economic landscape, one 
bud at a time. 

By Mark Binelli...ccceeee 62 
On 
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2010's Hottest Bands 


From Philadelphia pow- 
er-pop group Free Energy 

to stoner Atlanta MC B.o.B, 
meet seven acts blowing up - 
and check out the candid 
portraits they took on 

the Ponders aun 30 
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Hole’s s Cc “haotic 
Return 


After 12 years, Courtney Love 
finally has a hit - but her trou- 
bles may not be ovet............:. 15 
ON THE ROAD 

Muse Invade 
Manhattan 


Armed with lasers, the British 
prog-rockers hit the U.S. on 
their biggest tour yet ........... 24 


z 
IN THE STUDIO 


Stone ‘erie Pilots 
After a successful reunion 
tour, Scott Weiland and Co. 
ready their first album in 

PG VENTS esceus cinerea 27 


Iggy Pop 

The punk icon on stage-diving 
at Carnegie Hall and making 
POW ie savnsrsiiienninamense 39 


uri -—sAr 
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Justin Bieber 

Teen phenom scores with PG 
lyrics and R-rated hooks. 

pLus: Erykah Badu, White 
Stripes, Wilson Pickett......... 71 


i 


“The Runaways’ 
Kristen Stewart and Dakota 
Fanning deliver raunchy 
blasts of Seventies-jailbait 
rock history in biopic. 

PLUS: (FPEENDETE .....ccseeeeeseseees 80 





On the Cover 
Jimi Hendrix performing in 
Berlin, September 4th, 1970. 


Photograph by Plitz/Good 
Times/Cache Agency 
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ROLLING STONE favorites Free Enerey (above) and Titus Andronicus 
play our first-ever showcase at the South by Southwest music conference 
in Austin. See photos and video at rollingstone.com/issuel101 


Graham 
Nash: 
Live at RS 


Fresh off the Hollies’ 
Rock Hall induction, 
Nash hits our studio 

for an acoustic set. 


~~ eet the Runaways 


Le. | 









Kristen Stewart, Dakota Fanning and the 
| original all-girl Runaways on their badass tale. 
' Plus: Wina Gibson guitar signed by Joan Fei 


a 








Vote now at rollingstone.com: Nineties rockers Courtney Love and Billy 
Corgan are back with their best songs in a decade. Which one do you like better? 


*The Runaways Gibson Guitar sweepstakes is open to residents of the 50 United States and Washington, D-C., who 
are 18 years of age or older as of March 15th, 2010. To enter, log on to rollingstone.com/therunaway: ssweepstakes and 
follow the entering directions provided therein. No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Sweepstakes begins at 
9 a.m. EST on March 18th, 2010, and ends at 11:59 p.m. EST on April 2nd, 2010. Number of winners: three. Certain 
restrictions may apply. Complete Official Rules are available at rollingstone.com/therunawayssweepstakes 
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Binelli with 
Swami at the 
Emerald Cup 


The Swami of Pot 


HEN CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 
Mark Binelli started report- 
ing this issue’s feature on mar- 
iyuana, he didn't know much about pot. 
“Tm not a big smoker,” he says. “I lke 
Pineapple Express, but I never liked jam 
bands or cared about NORML. I found 
the stoner culture on the whole kind of 
uninteresting. Then he spent a week in 
Northern California's Emerald Triangle 
— the epicenter of America’s pot indus- 
try — and discovered a “crazily obsessive 
subculture, with different levels of crimi- 
nality.” One of the more memorable char- 
acters he encountered was Swami, a mar- 
ijuana guru who served as a judge for this 
year’s Emerald Cup, the Academy Awards 
of the weed industry. “Swami sensed that 
I was a little green, and true to his name, 
he wanted to enlighten me,” Binelli says. 
“He takes a meditative approach to get- 
ting really baked.” 





Under Swami's tutelage, Binelli sampled 
the competition’s winning strains. He also 
took part in every facet of the Emerald 
Triangles booming industry, from trim- 
ming thousands of dollars worth of plants 
to witnessing the clandestine distribution 
of high-grade weed. He even came across 
little old ladies involved in the pot trade. 
“It surprised me that the industry there is 
such its own world,” he says. “Everyone is 
involved, from top to bottom.” 

While this new “green revolution” was 
born in California, other places Binelli 
visited also have burgeoning pot econo- 
mies — including his native Detroit. Binel- 
li, who is working on a book about his 
hometown’s struggles, is intrigued by the 
idea that buds can replace Buicks. “But 
the mayor's office,” he says, “isn’t exactly 
jumping on the idea of Detroit becoming 
the Amsterdam of the Midwest.” 

—WILL Dana, Managing Editor 


Hendrix Through the Years 


IMI HENDRIX DIED 

only three years after 

we published the first 
issue of ROLLING STONE, but 
we've been celebrating his 
trailblazing career ever since. 
“Jimi Hendrix is dead at age 
24,” RS reported on page one 
of his September 1970 obitu- 
ary, getting his age wrong by 
three years. “Police say it was 
a drug overdose.” Since then, 


Hendrix has appeared on the cover four | 


more times. In 1987, for our tribute to 
the greatest live performances, we fea- 
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tured him lighting his guitar 
on fire at the end of his historic 
Monterey Pop set - a moment 
that David Fricke described as 
“the ultimate rock & roll spec- 
tacle, a brilliant grandstand 
by the consummate psyche- 
delic showman.” And in 20083, 
we placed Hendrix at the top 
of our list of the 100 great- 
est rock & roll guitarists of all 
time. “With Jimi, I didn’t have 
any envy, Pete Townshend confessed in 
that issue. “I never had any sense that I 
could ever come close.” 
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Guitar Heroes | 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR OUT- 
standing cover story on Eric | 
Clapton and Jeff Beck [“The | 
Long and Winding Road,” RS | 
1099]. For the first time ever, | 
we get to see two of the best | 
guitarists on the planet in the | 
- hustlers than I learned in four 
life and friendship. These two | 
have been part of one of the | 
best, yet most bittersweet, mu- — 
- ilies, instead of the Gambi- 
Dan Grimm, Phoenix | 

_ talk about Goldman Sachs 

THANKS TO DAVID FRICKE | 
for his interviews with these | 
guitar giants. It is very rare to | 
get the chance to see inside the | 
_ read, Taibbi’s incendiary fi- 
Tan McMichael, Butler, PA | 
- fail to elicit the desired frus- 

AND | 
interviews with Beck and | 
Clapton. What 65-year-old | 
musicians will be this inter- | 
esting and still very relevant to | 


same room reflecting on music, 


sical relationships in history. 


world of these men. 


BRILLIANT COVER 


_ the music world 40 years from 


now? We should enjoy these 
rock pioneers while we can. 
Doug Beck, Smithfield, RI 


SOMEBODY TELL JEFF BECK 


- that some of us have always 
~ known who heis. 


Maria Jett, Tulsa, OK 


| HEARING THE OLD MASTERS 
_ talk was priceless. They'll be 
- remembered as two of the most 


innovative musicians of the 
20th century. 
Dale Posey, Boca Raton, FL 


Bailout Scam 


MATT TAIBBI OUTDOES 
himself with his incredible in- 
sights on this new breed of rack- 
eteers in “Wall Street’s Bailout 
Hustle” [RS 1099]. I've learned 
more from his articles on these 


years getting an MBA. Thirty 
years from now, when they talk 
about organized-crime fam- 


nos and the Luccheses they'll 


and Citigroup. 
Stuart Neft, Pittsburgh 


ON TOP OF BEING A GOOD 
nancial-sector articles never 


trated and appalled response. 
However, I’m always left with 
the same dilemma: Sure, [m 
pissed off, but what can I do? 
The stories of Wall Street’s 


corrupt dealings and our gov- | 


ernment’s dubious regulations 
hurt, but the resulting feeling 
of helplessness to do anything 
about it is the real killer. 

Adam Haydt, via the Internet 


YOU SHOULD SEND A COPY | 
of Taibbi’s latest article to each 


member of Congress - maybe 
it would help them understand 


Wall Street. 


Lois Vuono, Madison, NJ 


I DON’T KNOW WHY TAIBBI 
hasn't won a Pulitzer yet for his 
reporting on the Great Amer- 


— 1099]. His voice is unique, kind 


of like a country Tom Waits. 


_ He deserved to win the Acad- 


emy Award. 
Joshua Burch, Rock Aill, SC 


| RYAN BINGHAM HAS BEEN 
_ the best-kept secret in music 


for a few years now. Those of 
us who have experienced his 
genius and bought his records 
have wished that he would re- 
celve some recognition. Now 
that it’s happening, I’m scared 
we ll have to share him with 
the masses. At least we know 
he earned it. 
Christoper O'Dell 
Sweet Springs, MO 


High on ‘Lost’ 


what’s really going down on | 


THANK YOU, ROB SHEFFIELD, 
for moving away from guilty 
pleasures and finally giving 
ink to what’s been the best 
drama on TV for the past few 
years | “The ‘Lost’ Generation,” 


“You should send a copy of Taibbi's 
article to each member of Congress to 
help them understand Wall Street.” 


ican Treasury Robbery. He is 


the Woodward-Bernstein of 


his generation. 


Tony Healy, Chicago — 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE BAIL- 


out was one of the best expla- — 


nations I have seen. It ought to 
be required reading. 


Bernard Kingsley | 


Finance Professor, Becker College 


Worcester, MA : 
_ that Jersey Shore wasn't awe- 


Urban Cowboy | 


THANK YOU FOR RECOGNIZ- 
ing a true underrated talent, 


Ryan Bingham [Close-Up, RS | 
_ of Josh Holloway “wailing like 





What They’ re Saying The buzz about “Wall Street’s Bailout Hustle” [RS 1099] 


MATT TAIBBI’S LATEST TAKE- 
down of the financial indus- 
try and Goldman Sachs set 
off a wave of commentary 
across the media landscape. 
At Salon, Andrew Leonard 
wrote, “If you like your finan- 
cial analysis written as if dur- 





here.” But the most interesting 
response came from Goldman 
itself. In its latest SEC filing, 
the company included a warn- 
ing to shareholders that “ad- 
verse press coverage’ could 
trigger a government investi- 
gation, have a “negative impact 


ing the middle of a bar fight, then Taibbi is for _ on our reputation” and “adversely affect our 
you.” The Wall Street Journal tried to dismiss | businesses.” Here’s hoping that federal regu- 


the article with a simple “nothing really new | 
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lators are reading the fine print. 


RS 1099]. Sheffield’s best point 
is that Lost has the rarest dra- 
matic element: a soul. 

Ken Devine, New York 


TO PORTRAY “LOST” AS JUST 
for stoners is a disservice to the 
show and an insult to its fans. 
It’s an intelligent hour of TV en- 
joyed by smart people who cant 
stomach the garbage pumped 
out by the networks. Not to say 


some or that Lost isn't amazing 
when youre high. 
Kenny Kohle, Bensalem, PA 


SHEFFIELD’S DESCRIPTION 


a disgruntled Molly Hatchet 


roadie” is one of the funniest 


things written in RS in quite 
some time. 
Aaron Holbrook, via the Internet 
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MUSE TAKE AMERICA BEST NEW BANDS 


British trio invade New York with over- Reggae rock, power pop and stoner rap: 
the-top laser-filled spectacle. Page 24 Seven 





SHE’S BACK 
Me\-w lam melelelely 
in February, a 
month before 
scoring her first 
hit since the 
Nineties. 


hit, but Courtneé 
By Brian Hiatt 


gle,‘ ‘Skinny Binale Bitch,” C Courtne 
Love has sec ored her first hit sin 
Nineties —- and found hope that she car 


claim control of her life. “T feel like I dodge da 


fucking bullet,” says _ ove, who has in recent 
years endured rehab, asplit with her daughter 
and financial woes. “And m really grateful.” 


ule et Hole’ s 


‘ 
Ps 


inny I ittle ENA by Love and 
ar m_ 1 Hole oe EY Larkin, 
an 50\radio sta- 


- Sit the most-added 
W: TH HOLE’S SNARLING ] NEW SIN- , nodetiteocd. mai Ek for the wee < of its 


a pat. Buteven as Love epares for the Ar 


Guhich he now re fs TS ta as “le disattre’) ") — her 
troubles aren eae ily over. 

She's oe ed al anthemic song called 
‘Sananta sth eralbum’ s [Cont.on 16] 


acts to watch in 2010. P : Leonard C 


Q&A: IGGY POP 


On getting into the Hall of Fame, and 
-ohen’s dirty mind. 





Scalpers 


Busted 
for $20 
Million 





OR MORE THAN SIX 
kK years, four men who 

ran California-based 
Wiseguy Tickets allegedly 
used computer programs to 
overcome Ticketmaster se- 
curity, sweep up thousands 
ot the best seats to the hot- 


test concerts - and profit a 
remarkable $20 million. But 
now the Wiseguys are bust- 
ed: Calling their business 
practices a “conspiracy” in- 
volving the use of hundreds 
of credit-card numbers that 
allowed them to vary their 
purchasing addresses, a 
U.S. attorney in New Jersey 
filed a 43-count indictment 
on February 23rd that could 
land the crew in jail for as 
long as 20 years each. 

The Wiseguys indictment 
brings to light something 
artists, promoters and Tick- 
etmaster executives have 
been complaining about 
for years: hackers gobbling 
up tickets in bulk, prevent- 
ing fans from getting the 
best seats and fueling the 
multibillion-dollar resale 
industry. The concert biz has 
responded  ([Cont. on 18] 
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Joan Jett’s Wild Life Hits the Screen 


On the Runaways biopic 
and being played by 
Kristen Stewart 

By Melissa Maerz 


HE STORY OF THE RUN- 

! aways, five messed-up 
teenagers who became 

the toughest all-girl band in 
rock & roll, debuts this month 
in The Runaways, directed 
by Floria Sigismondi. Dakota 
Fanning stars as blond bomb- 
shell Cherie Currie, and Kris- 
ten Stewart plays the band’s 


| CHECKING IN 
guitarist, Joan Jett, who also 
served as a producer and ad- 
viser to Stewart. It worked: “It 
was surreal,” says Jett. “She 
nailed my moves. She really 
embodied them.” We spoke 
with Jett about watching her 
own life play out onscreen. 


In the movie, your guitar 
teacher tells you that girls 
shouldnt play rock & roll. 
Did that really happen? 
When I was 11 or 12, I was lis- 
tening to “Bang a Gong” and 
“All Right Now” on the radio. 
I really wanted to make those 





BORN TO BE BAD Jett and Stewart on the set of The Runaways, 
which is based on frontwoman Cherie Currie’s 1989 memoir 


sounds. At my first lesson, he 

took out the sheet music for “On 

Top of Old Smokey.” So I left. 

And I taught myself to play. 
Kristen Stewart says you 
taught her to put sexuality 
into her guitar playing. 


Well, the guitar sits right on 
your pubic bone, and when you 
hit a chord, it just vibrates right 
through your body. It’s a pow- 
erful feeling. So when Kristen 
would play, I'd say, “Pussy tothe 
wood! Fuck the guitar!” 


Do you think she played 

you well? 
Yeah. I asked the studio to send 
me a mix of her singing “I Love 
Playing With Fire,” but when I 
listened, I could only hear my 
own voice. I was like, “You sent 
me the wrong one. I want to 
hear Kristen.” They were like, 
“That is Kristen.” It was per- 
fect - no Auto-Tune. 

There's a scene in the movie 

where you and Runaways 

singer Cherie Currie hook 

up. Did you see that mo- 

ment as a romantic thing? 
I don't see it as romantic at all. 
Teenage girls just bond - you 
see them hugging and holding 
hands all the time. But experi- 
mentation with sex and drugs 
was part of the appeal of the 
Seventies to me. You could try 
new things — but not be judged 
for it. 

What do you say to peo- 

ple who think there are no 

women in rock anymore? 
I can tell you for sure: They're 
out there. When we did Warped 
Tour, there were girl bands in 
every city. And ifthe Runaways 
did anything to inspire them 
to pick up an instrument, I’ve 
done my job. @ 





HOLE 


[Cont. from 15] second single, 
but after a falling-out with one 
of the song's co-writers, Billy 
Corgan, she’s worried that she 
might not be able to release the 
song at all. Corgan told RoLL- 
ING STONE in February that 
he had severed ties with Love, 
calling her an “abyss.” “I have 
not signed off on any of those 
songs, he said, “so it would be 
areal big problem.” 

It’s not clear whether Corgan 
(who also contributed to 1998's 
Celebrity Skin) truly has the 


ability to block the release of 


“Samantha,” “PCH” and other 
songs he helped write. “It’s an 
unlitigated issue,” says a top 
music attorney, Peter Paterno, 
who suspects the law would 
favor Love. But while Love's 
management and label de- 
clined to comment, the singer 
remains concerned —- as she 
discusses the issue and her 
once-romantic relationship 
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with Corgan, she eventually 
begins to weep. 

Love suggests that she and 
the Smashing Pumpkins front- 
man will someday reconcile: “I 
love the man - Billy did won- 
derful things,” she says. “No 
matter how pissy he wants to 
get, this is the cycle [of our 
relationship].” (For his part, 
Corgan said their friendship is 
“permanently off.”) Love then 
brings up Corgan’s current life- 
style, including his possible ro- 
mantic relationship with Jes- 
sica Simpson. “He wanted to 
be Kurt, then he wanted to be 
[ Marilyn] Manson, and now he 
wants to be Perez Hilton,” she 
says. “What's wrong with just 
being Billy? The best Billy I can 
think of is the guy in the ZERO 
T-shirt who shaved his head 
and went, ‘Fuck it.” 

Love spent more than five 
years working on Nobody's 
Daughter, which she intended 
to be as emotionally rawas Bob 


Dylan’s Blood on the Tracks. 





es 


Ss Lovein 
ew York’s 
Electric 

a Lady 
*” Studios 


“T feel like I dodged 


a bullet,” says Love 
of her recent woes. 


“And I'm grateful.” 








“Dont try to win/It will only 
end in disgrace,” she sings on 
the elegiac title track. Midway 
through recording the album, 
she decided to use the name 


Hole, despite the absence of co- 
founder Eric Erlandson or any 
other original members; the 
change helped focus the proj- 
ect. “It made a big psychologi- 
cal difference,” Love says. 

Late last year, Love lost cus- 
tody of her daughter, Frances 
Bean Cobain, and a judge is- 
sued a restraining order keep- 
ing the two apart. But Love says 
that the rift is almost resolved. 
“Whatever problems we are al- 
legedly having right now, trust 
me, they Te really not that bad,” 
she says. “She's going to the col- 
lege that we both want herto go 
to, and it’s OK.” 

Meanwhile, Hole have four 
U.S. shows booked in April, 
followed by a European tour. 
“If we sell out three nights at 
[London's] Brixton, what my 
label president thinks is that 
we ll be at Wembley by Novem- 
ber,” Love says. “And if we're at 
Wembley by November, we'll 
be at [Madison Square] Gar- 
den by Christmas.” © 
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SCALPING 


[Cont. from 15] to scalping in 
different ways in recent years. 
Trying to shut off scalping en- 
tirely, acts such as Miley Cyrus 
and AC/DC have adopted “pa- 
perless ticketing,” requiring 
fans to show ID and credit 
cards to get into the venue; tak- 
ing the opposite strategy, Ma- 
donna, Britney Spears and oth- 
ers have priced their best seats 
so high that scalpers dont have 
room to raise them higher. Both 
strategies are central ideas for 
Irving Azoff, an engineer of 
February’s merger agreement 
between top promoter Live 
Nation and ticket-selling giant 
Ticketmaster. 

Using specialized computer 
software called “bots,” the 
Wiseguys were able to get 1,497 
tickets to three Bruce Spring- 
steen and the E Street Band 
shows at Giants Stadium in 
July 2008, and 2,500 tickets 
to Phish’s three Hampton Col- 
iseum shows a year ago in Vir- 
ginia. Then they resold those 
seats - and tickets to shows 
by Billy Joel, Dave Matthews 
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and Kelly Clarkson - to bro- 
kers around the country. “The 
bots are real,’ says Andy Cirzan, 
vice president of Chicago pro- 
moter Jam Productions. “They 
can be programmed to look for 
seats in only certain locations. 
It's pretty scary, and impossi- 
ble for human beings to com- 
pete against.” 

Wiseguy Tickets allegedly 
paid programmers in Bulgar- 
ia $1,000 to $1,500 a month 
a 


“Bots are impossible 
for human beings to 
compete against,” 
Says one promoter, 


to write a variety of programs. 
They set up a “nationwide net- 
work of computers,” according 
to the indictment, which pulled 
up thousands of Ticketmas- 
ter web pages at once. The bots 
used optical-character-recog- 
nition software to plug in the 
randomly generated security 
words that Ticketmaster uses 
to stave off bulk buyers. An- 
other program automatically 










filled in names, addresses and 


credit-card numbers; this data 


was real, courtesy of the 150 
brokers the Wiseguys sold the 
tickets to. The Wiseguys alleg- 
edly charged brokers from $20 
to $1,000 more than face value; 
brokers marked up the tickets 
even higher and resold them. 
In prosecuting the case, says 
U.S. Attorney Paul J. Fishman, 
“were ensuring that the mar- 
kets, whether they're for finan- 
cial securities or concert tick- 
ets, are fair.” 

Three of the four Wiseguys 
have pleaded not guilty (the 
fourth has not yet been ar- 
raigned). Mark Rush, at- 
torney for CEO Kenneth 
Lowson, insists that no 
U.S. law prevents compa- 
nies from buying tickets 
online in bulk. “There was 
no hacking, there was no 
theft of computer infor- 
mation, there was no tying 
up of Ticketmaster's sys- 
tems,” he says. In fact, it’s hard 
to determine whether the act 
is illegal. “The laws were writ- 
ten before the Internet,” says 
Washington, D.C., intellectual- 
property attorney Megan Gray. 
Even Fishman wont say, noting 
his fraud charges rest instead 
on the Wiseguys’ alleged she- 
nanigans with credit cards and 
multiple addresses. Still, Tick- 
etmaster won an $18.2 mil- 
lion judgment in 2007 against 
a scalper called RMG Tech- 
nologies for violating its web- 
site terms. 

Ticketmaster wouldn't com- 
ment for this story, but Jeremy 
Short, a former employee who 
is now director of operations 
for Denver competitor Ticket- 
Horse, says security methods 
can be surprisingly low-tech. 
For example, online ticket sell- 
ers assign employees to watch 
online “shopping carts” to de- 
termine how many people are 
reserving tickets. (They also 
limit the number of shoppers 
at any given time so they don’t 
have to monitor 18,000 arena 
seats at once.) But what might 
really slow down the bots is the 
threat of litigation — orjail time. 
“Busting these guys is a great 
step, says Dennis Arfa, agent 
for Billy Joel, Metallica, Rod 
Stewart and others. “Because 
sometimes I think we all look 
at each other and go, ‘How did 
they get the tickets?’ Well, this 
is one of the answers.” @ 
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FEAT. BEYONCE 


“Telephone” video 
Prison fights, girl-on-gir| 
make-outs and mass mur- 
der: All ina day’s work! 
Beyonce gets her Pam 
Grier on, and Gaga herself 
rocks a pair of sunglasses 
made out of cigarettes. 
Tarantino-y! 


MGMT 


ii] 


Flash Delirium” 

So it’s not the synth-party 
anthem we expected - but 
we still dig this Zombies- 
meet-Of Montreal jam: 

It's groovy enough to 
justify these bros’ taste in 
designer dashikis. 


BRIGHT EYES 
AND NEVA : 





Ancient Nebraskan mys- 
tics can tell the difference 
between Bright Eyes and 
Conor Oberst songs - they 
meditate on the vibrations 
from Conor’s eyelashes - 
but the rest of us have to 
take the man’s word for It. 
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Lil Wayne goes in, T.I. 
comes out: Swaggering 
over a theremin-enhanced 
beat, the fresh-out-of- 
prison King of the South 
sounds ready to reclaim 
his throne, It's the best 
post-lockdown jam since 
Britney’s “Piece of Me.” 
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When the going gets 
weird, the weird turn pro. 
Alan Polomo moves from 
ironic synth disco to the 
real thing - think a Diissel- 
dorf video-game arcade 
circa 1982, 
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Higher Education: The Dead 


Donate Archives to University 


rir 


New York exhibit off 
first look at massive 
research collectio n 
By David Browne 


OR MORE THAN 40 
ei years, the Grateful Dead 
have attracted some of 
the most obsessive fans in rock 


& roll. But now, with a new ex- 
hibit of Dead artifacts at the 





New-York Historical Society 
and a massive research library 
opening at the University of 
California, Santa 
Cruz in 2011, the 
Dead's pioneer- 
ing music and self- 
sufficient business 
model are attract- 
ing major interest 
from academics. 

“The Dead ar- 
chives are an im- 
portant part of the 
history of rock and 
the Sixties,” says 
UCSC music pro- 
fessor Fred Lieber- 
man, an expert on Asian 
music who co-authored 
three books with Dead 
drummer Mickey Hart. 
“The archive as a whole is im- 
portant to scholars.” 

The exhibit (it runs through 
July 4th) is the first large-scale 
public peek into the legendary 
Dead archive - highlights in- 
clude the band’s 1968 renewal 
contract with Warner Broth- 
ers (for $30,000), sketches for 
its Wall of Sound PA system, 
three of the skeleton marion- 
ettes from the “Touch of Grey” 
video and “Dick's Picks” concert 
archivist Dick Latvala’s detailed 
notebooks and tape boxes. 

The school is in the midst of 
renovating its library - due to 
reopen in 2011 - to accommo- 
date a room (“Dead Central”) 
that will be devoted to Dead ex- 
hibits and research materials. 

The archive unofficially 
began in 1972, when Dead staff 
member Eileen Law began 
stashing away goodies in aclos- 
et. “People would say, ‘I don't 
want to deal with this, so I used 
to go through the trash,” says 
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Law. Hart recalls a pitch for 
Dead watches: “I used to throw 


‘em against the wall to see if 


they still ticked,” he says. “Then 
I'd say, ‘Nah, this won't make it.’ 
Eileen picked all that stuff up.” 
After the Dead finally closed 
their offices in 2006, the band 
put out word that it would con- 
sider donating the materials. 
The group settled on Santa Cruz 
partly because of the school’s 
progressive reputation and 
long-held love for the Dead - 
Lieberman has taught a course 
on the band, and UCSC’s radio 
station has an all-Dead show. 
The exhibit is an amazing 
look inside the band’s career 
—- but it also serves a practi- 
cal purpose. UCSC needs to 


raise $2 million for operating 


a a The archives of the 
. eee a, oe ee latciiit 


Dead (1) inc 
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never officially 


fractured. 


costs, and hopes the exhibition 


will help bring in donors. “If 


you show what you've got,” says 
the university's head of special 
collections, Christine Bunting, 
“hopefully that will stimulate 
people to contribute.” 

Fans and scholars aren't the 
only ones who may be trek- 
king to “Dead Central” when 
it opens: Guitarist Bob Weir 
plans to use the collection to 


jog his memory for an auto- 


biography. “Ifyou want to know 
how the Dead was built, this is 
where you would go,” says Hart. 
“You ll see how we put the busi- 
ness together. You'll find out the 


hopes and dreams ofa bunch of 


weirdos that were blindly going 
someplace together. The ar- 
chive tells the whole story.” © 








Buin 
Mark Linkous 
of Sparklehorse 


1962-2010 


Singer Mark 
Linkous, whose 
fragile melodies 
and hushed 
vocals defined 
the sound of 
indie-rock band 
Sparklehorse, committed 
suicide on March 6th outside a 
friend’s home in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Linkous, who was 
47, shot himself in the heart. 
Sparklehorse had one minor 
hit, 1996's “Someday | Will 
Treat You Good,” but Linkous’ 
records won him fans like PJ 
Harvey and Tom Waits. “When | 
first heard Mark’s music, it was 
like discovering a golden spider 
who left his initials for you in 
the web,” says Waits, who sang 
on Sparklehorse’s 2001 tune 
“Dog Door.” “He was like his 
music: kind, strange, thought- 
ful and somewhat of a riddle.” 
Linkous most recently teamed 
with Danger Mouse and David 
Lynch for Dark Night of the 
Soul, an LP with guest vocals 
from Iggy Pop, Julian 
Casablancas and the Cardigans’ 
Nina Persson. He also was very 
troubled, with a history of 
depression and drug problems. 
In 1996, Linkous overdosed on 
Valium and antidepressants 
while on tour in London; the 
incident left him in a wheel- 
chair for six months. “! got the 
sense that he felt like he 

made the world ugly,” says 
Cracker’s David Lowery, who 
played on two Sparklehorse 
LPs. “I think he was trying to 
compensate by making 
beautiful music.” MARK KEMP 


Ron Banks of 


the Dramatics 
1951-2010 


Ron Banks, a founding 
member of 19705 R&B group 
the Dramatics, died of a heart 
attack on March 4th in Detroit. 
He was 58. His memorable 
falsetto powered the group's 
soul classics “In the Rain” and 
“Whatcha See Is Whatcha Get.” 
The group’s lushly orchestrated 
songs were later sampled by 
many hip-hop acts. In 1993, 
Snoop Dogg recruited the 
Dramatics to sing on his hit 
“Dogey Doge World.” “They 

all had unique voices, but Ron 
was the one people knew,” says 
soul songwriter Kenny Gamble. 
“And Ron kept the Dramatics 
together. Unfortunately, they 
never got the exposure they 
deserved.” ANDY GREENE 
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HERE IT GOES AGAIN OK Go's Andy Ross, Kulash, Tim Nordwind and Dan Kanopka (from left) filming 
the video for “This Too Shall Pass.” It took two days - and around 60 tries - to get a perfect take. 


Internet Made Them Video Stars: 
YouTube Kings OK Go Score Again 


As the power-poppers’ 
new clip goes viral, they 
split with their label 

By David Browne 


OUR YEARS AFTER OK 

| Ree scored a viral smash 
_ with their video for “Here 

It Goes Again’ (the “treadmill” 
clip was viewed over 50 mil- 
lion times), the L.A. power- 
pop foursome have another hit: 
“This Too Shall Pass,” which 


BU LEN COA ION 


debuted March Ist and drew 
6.4 million YouTube views in 
a week. “We make cool shit,” 
says singer-guitarist Damian 
Kulash of the clip, which fea- 
tures a massive and incredibly 
complicated Rube Goldberg- 
like device: bowling balls ca- 
reen down ramps; hammers 
smash TVs; and Kulash is cat- 
apulted out of a human sling- 
shot. “It was a pretty awesome 
machine,” Kulash adds. “Likea 
Tom and Jerry mousetrap.” 

To make the video, the 
band hired California-based 
engineering firm Syyn Labs, 
which designed and built the 
two-story contraption. The 
video had to be captured in one 
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take, but the setup was so elab- 
orate on the first day of filming, 
that something went wrong -a 
crashing piano set off mouse- 
traps prematurely; steel balls 
rolled off tracks - in each of the 
47 tries. On Day Two, however, 
the band nailed three complete 
takes. “Every time we watch it, 
there’s amoment of panic,” says 
Syyn Labs’ Adam Sadowsky. 
“We're still not sure if various 
things are going to operate.” 
To help with the video's 
six-figure budget, the band 
recruited insurance giant State 
Farm to fund a portion of the 
shoot. As part of the arrange- 
ment, two State Farm plugs - 
like atoy truck with the compa- 
ny s logo - pop up in the clip. 
Since releasing their first 
album, in 2002, OK Go have 
become better known for their 
videos than for their music: 
Their latest album, Ofthe Blue 
Colour of the Sky, has sold only 
25,000 copies since It came out 
in January. But the group has 
benefited in other ways. Man- 
ager Jamie Kitman says the 
band’s YouTube popularity has 
led to “greater ticket sales, big- 
ger offers for concerts and fes- 
tivals, and greater interest in 
licensing our songs. And more 


people means more merch.” OK 
Go's label, EMI, hasn't found a 
way to cash in on the phenom- 
enon. In March, the band an- 
nounced it was leaving the label 
to go indie. “EMI has failed to 
view the Internet as part of the 
music-selling business,’ says 
Kitman. “The future arrived 
earlier than we expected, where 
bands will be their own labels 
and will go to nonmusic cor- 
porations to fund their videos.” 
(Responds EMI, “We've really 
enjoyed our relationship with 
OK Go. They've always pushed 
creative boundaries and bro- 
ken new ground.”) 

Under the terms of the split, 
the band will retain the Of the 
Blue Colour of the Sky masters 
and reissue the LP on its own 
indie label, Paracadute. And 
it’s also brainstorming ideas for 
more videos — one for each of 
Colour’s tracks. “When you've 
got 13 songs that span a wide 
range of emotions, it’s easy to 
find a video idea,” says Kulash. 

“Were not a band in a tra- 
ditional sense,” he adds. 
“There's a presumption that the 
definitions of a band are really 
strict. But things don’t have to 
be the same way they were 40 
years ago.” @ 





IN THE NEWS 


Spider-Man Show 
Loses Biggest Star 


Evan Rachel Wood has 
dropped out of Spider-Man, 
Turn Off the Dark, leaving the 
troubled Broadway musical 
without a Mary Jane. Wood 
cited scheduling difficulties. 
Her departure is one of many 
setbacks for the production, 
which was supposed to begin 
previews in February. The 
show features music and lyrics 
by Bono and the Edge and is 
being directed by The Lion 
King’s Julie Taymor, but 
production shut down last 
summer over cash flow; the 
budget is expected to exceed 
$50 million. “I’m really happy 
with the music and the script,” 
the Edge said in January. 
“[But] it’s kind of frustrating 
that it’s taking so long.” 


Rock Hall of Fame 


Opens Archives 

In late 2010, the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame and Museum 
will open a 22,500-square- 
foot research library on the 
campus of Cleveland’s Cuya- 
hoga Community College. The 
facility will house the biggest 
collection of rock research 
materials in the world: song 
manuscripts, thousands of 
sound and video recordings, 
and the personal papers of 
record executives including 
Clive Davis, Jerry Wexler and 
Ahmet Ertegun. “When writ- 
ers, students and filmmak- 
ers need to do research, our 
archives will be their first stop 
for primary sources,” says 
Andy Leach, Hall of Fame di- 
rector of library and archives. 


@ The Foo Fighters have 
begun demo’ing songs for 
their seventh album, which 
they'll record with Nevermind 
producer Butch Vig. “I think 
this could be our heaviest 
album yet,” says Dave Grohl. 


@ Jane’s Addiction bassist 
Eric Avery has left the band - 
and a source confirms that 
Duff McKagan, of Guns n’ 
Roses and Velvet Revolver, 
has begun recording new 


material with the group. 


McKagan 
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OURS BEFORE SHOW- 

time, Muse frontman 

Matthew Bellamyissip- 
ping hot tea on a dark, half-as- 
sembled Madison Square Gar- 
den stage. Actually, he’s above 
the stage - atop a 12-foot-tall, 
hydraulic-powered platform 
that will be his home for the 
evening. “It’s quite precarious 


Muse 
son 


ee eo =i [. 340 A=, | : " 
March 5th, 2010, Madiso 
ork 


I 
Square Ga rden, New ¥ 


up here,” he says, peering over 
the edge. “Ifyou were to fall, you 
could very well break your leg. 
Or even your neck.” He looks 
around the arena. “Should we 
test out the lasers, then?” 

Muse have never been afraid 
to be a little over the top. The 
trio conquered the globe with 
their bombastic brand of prog- 
gy, Queen-style space rock. It 
took the States a while to catch 
on, but now, on the strength of 
their fifth album, The Resis- 
tance (which debuted in Sep- 
tember at Number Three), 
theyre mounting their big- 
gest U.S. tour yet - featuring 
stops in 19 cities, a headlining 
Coachella slot and an elaborate, 
1984-inspired set whose price 
tag Bellamy puts at around $2 
million. “Before, we've always 
left the big stuff in Europe,” 
says drummer Dominic How- 
ard. “It’s nice to bring the bells 
and whistles over here and say, 
‘Look how we roll!’” 

For all the firepower out 
front, the scene backstage 
couldn't be calmer. The entire- 
ty of their rider - a fruit bas- 
ket, two packs of gum, an un- 
opened bottle of Grey Goose, 
some extra boxers, etc. — fits on 
a small table. Bassist Christo- 
pher Wolstenholme sits smok- 
ing an old wooden tobacco pipe. 
“This blend is called Raven’s 
Nest,” he says. “I haven’t smoked 
weed since I was 15, so it’s kind 
of like being very, very mildly 
stoned.” Bellamy, meanwhile, 
spends the afternoon reading 
a book on evolution by English 
biologist Richard Dawkins and 
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schooling a visitor on one of his 
favorite left-libertarian causes, 
aradical revolution in property 
rights. (“Ifit’s not addressed,” he 
says, “it could tip in an incred- 
ibly chaotic fashion - especial- 
ly in a country like America, 
where guns are legal.”) 

In the arena, the lights go 
down on a sold-out crowd. As 
the band sprints through hits 
like “Supermassive Black Hole,” 
from the Twilight soundtrack, 
and the six-minute “Knights of 
Cydonia,’ a spectacular blur of 
flashing lights, smoke jets and 
lasers mirrors the sound. Bel- 
lamy, in a sparkly silver suit, is 





everywhere at once, banging 
away on a glowing grand piano 
and climbing the wings with 
his guitar. “Playing live is one 
of the few things in life where 
youre living totally for the mo- 
ment,” he says backstage. “It’s 
kind of like an addiction.” 
After the show, the band’s 
dressing room has a celebra- 
tory air. Word just arrived 
that Muse’s new single, “Re- 
sistance, will top next week's 
alt-rock radio chart, and a pa- 
rade of label big shots come 
through to pay respects. In the 
corner, Howard and Bellamy 
seem tired but happy, sipping 
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beers and chatting with two 
sweet-faced older ladies. “This 
ismy mum!” Howard says. “And 
this is my mum!” says Bellamy. 
Their mothers flew in from 
England for a few days, and the 
sons are regaling them with at- 
terparties and dinner at Robert 
De Niro’s steakhouse. 

“For many years, we accept- 
ed that nothing was going to 
happen in America,” Wolsten- 
holme says. “The other day in 
D.C., I got recognized by, like, 
six people.” He takes a long 
puff on his pipe. “It’s nice to feel 
like America’s caught up with 
everywhere else.” 


Photographs by JosH ROTHSTEIN 
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Lilith Fair Hits the 
Road Again in 2010 


Kelly Clarkson, Mary J. 
Blige, Ke$ha and others 
top revamped fest’s bill 
By Steve Knopper 


: HEN SARAH MC- 
\ \ Lachlan launched 
the all-women Lilith 


Fair in 1997, it was compet- 
ing with six other traveling 
music festivals: Lollapalooza, 
Ozzfest, Warped, H.O.R.D.E., 


Smokin’ Grooves and Fur- 





thur. When Lilith returns 
this summer for a 28-date 
trek through amphitheaters, 
with headliners Mary J. Blige, 
Kelly Clarkson, Norah Jones, 
Sheryl Crow, McLachlan and 
others, only Warped remains 
on the road. “It’s a good time 


%, 


LADIES FIRST Bonnie Raitt 
and Crow (above) at the last 
Lilith Fair, in 1999. Right: 2010 
headliner Clarkson. 


for a traveling festival for 
exactly that reason - there 
aren't any out there,” says 
McLachlan. “The traveling 
festivals lost their luster, their 
excitement. I’m sure people 
will say, “Oh, God, [Lilith] is 
coming back again.’ But what- 
ever. I'll enjoy it.” 

The new Lilith is similar to 
the Nineties original - show- 
casing artists from indie rock 
(Tegan and Sara), country 
(Loretta Lynn, Sugarland), 
R&B (Erykah Badu) and pop 
(Kesha). “This is what the 
original Lilith tour was trying 
to be, but you didnt have as 


big of a cross section, as far as 
R&B and folk and rock,” Crow, 
a headliner then and now, tells 
ROLLING STONE. ‘It’s so ex- 
citing to see such a massively 
diverse group of women.” 

The tour, which has yet to 
release a full schedule orticket 
prices, will showcase 11 artists 
per city according to a rotat- 
ing schedule, with McLachlan 
playing every date. (The July 
17th show in Chicago, for ex- 
ample, will feature Clarkson, 
Blige, Cat Power and Heart.) 
Kevin Lyman, who produces 
the Warped Tour, predicts 
strong sales: “The lineup’s 
pretty good,” he says. “There's 
a little bit of that history with 
Lilith there, but there are so 
many young artists that are 
part of that tour.” 

Lilith Fair grossed over 





$65 million from 1997 to 1999, 
more than any other pop or 
rock festival during those 
vears, according to Pollstar. 
“We did it for three years, and 
we were all pretty exhausted 
by the end of it,” McLachlan 
says. “All of a sudden, 10 years 
passed. We kind of started to 
miss it. The nostalgia level was 
so great.” 


Additional reporting by 
DavID BROWNE 
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STP Return With 
Heavy Riffs, 90s Vibe 


Hit reunion tour leads to 
Scott Weiland and Co.’s 
first album in nine years 
By Steve Appleford 


HEN THE STONE 
j/ Temple Pilots 
began recording 


their first new album since 
2001, Scott Weiland wanted 
to work alone, so he tracked 
his vocals in the privacy of his 
Lavish Studios in Burbank, 


OM USI ORY UOC 


Album Stone Temple Pilots 
Due Out May 25th 





California, miles away from 
the rest of the band. “I’m 
comfortable singing here,” 
Weiland says. “I don’t like 
when everyone is inside the 
studio room listening to what 
I’m doing.” 

The other members of STP 
weren't exactly excited about 
the arrangement. “It’s a cer- 
tain challenge,” says bassist 
Robert DeLeo. “But there is 
always a compromise to being 
in a band.” 

This time around, however, 
the group seems to be willing 
to compromise for the sake 
of its future. The grunge-era 
band never officially split up, 
but it drifted out of action in 
2002 after infighting, mostly 
over Weiland’s recurring 
struggles with drugs. But after 
Weiland left the supergroup 
Velvet Revolver in 2008, STP 
reunited for a summer tour - 


and it went so well that they 
started writing new material 
during soundchecks. 

The band regrouped in Feb- 
ruary 2009 to start working 
on the self-produced Stone 
Temple Pilots, which manages 
to conjure up the sound and 
vibe of STP’s best Nineties 
work: twisty Led Zep-style 
guitar riffs from Dean DeLeo, 
throaty choruses and cool, 
unexpected flashes of Beat- 
les psychedelia. “Since it was 
our first record in along time, 
it would be back-to-basics 
rock & roll,” says Weiland. 
Adds Robert DeLeo, “I asked 
myself, ‘What does STP mean 
to me?’ The answer is strap- 
ping it on and kicking it out. 
That’s what excites me about 
being in this band.” 

The first new track STP 
recorded, “Huckleberry Crum- 
ble,” delivers that punch with 
thick, Seventies-style stop- 
start boogie riffs. “Between 
the Lines” sounds like a Brit- 
ish Invasion-era pop single 
gone grunge, with lyrics about 
the collapse of Weiland’s mar- 
riage: “I like it when we talk 
about love/Even when we used 
to take drugs.” 

“There are a lot of things 
that are really sacred to me 
that I won't put out there,” 
says Weiland, who is set to 
release an autobiography 
(co-authored by David Ritz) 
later this year. “But you can 
get the same point across by 
using metaphors and making 
it universal.” @ 
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ole [Blolaliava 
ico)gamel(srelan 
To reality 


In four short years, Daughiry went from the 
dream of a music career to the reality of super- 
stardom—a record deal and two #1 albums, 
plus an upcoming tour for their platinum 
soohomore album, Leave This Town. Here's 
how the guys from Daughiry live their dream. 


HAT IS DAUGHTRY stage! We want that 2-hour show to 
| WORKING ON feel like a complete escape from 
NOW? reality. We're looking forward to this 
| Right now, we're four probably more than any other 
very focused on we've done. We've worked hard 
our live show. We give our heart up to this point and we're enjoying 
and soul every single night on that ourselves. This is what we worked for. 


Daughtry’s new album, Leave This Town, is available everywhere now. 


SONY and make.believe are tademoarks of sony Corporation. 


facebook.com/Sony 


LOG ON FOR AN 
EXCLUSIVE LOOK AT 
THE FIRST CONCERT OF 
DAUGHTRY’S NEW TOUR 


LIVE SETS 
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WHAT IS THE BAND'S PROCESS FOR 
CREATING MUSIC? 

To break if down...most of the 

time, Chris is coming up with the 
melodies. Josh and Brian are great 
at producing and hearing the “ear 
candy"—the hooky choruses and 
the melody flow. Joey comes up 
with really cool string parts and 
J.P’s got the beats. We getina 
room and jam out ideas together. 
That's the real upshot of writing 
with the band, it’s very creative 
and takes if fo another level. 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
DOWNTIME? 

We spend so much time togethe— 
a lot of if on the bus. We are 
always watching movies, making 
each other laugh, wrestling, 
playing the PlayStation® 3... 

and of course sleeping. 


HOW DO YOU STAY IN TOUCH WITH 
YOUR FANS? 

Twitter is the best way to give the 
fans a true glimpse into our daily 
lives, and they seem to love it! 

We get awesome responses and 
even gifts. Chris tweeted once that 
he was eating a lot of his favorite 
candy. Shortly afier that, we pretty 
much received a lifetime supply. 


DAUGHTRY IS (FROM LEFT) 
CHRIS DAUGHTRY - VOCALS, 
JOSH STEELY - GUITAR, BRIAN 
CRADDOCK - GUITAR, JOEY BARNES 
~DRUMS, JOSH PAUL - BASS. 


daughtryofficial.com 








For more hot new 
artists - and candid 
photos from the 

road - turn the page 
and open foldout 














Nicholas Shuminsky, 
Sprangers, Scott 
Wells and Geoff, 
Bucknum (from left) 
§ i | 












Shuminsky 







and Scott Wells at 
eb end’s cabi Portland, 


ag0n. “The bathing suit is 


ce,” says Wells. 





Philly band cranks out feel-good rock & roll 
WHO The first straight-up rock band signed to DFA Records, 
the disco-punk label headed by LCD Soundsystem’s James 
Murphy. But don’t expect Free Energy to change their 
Marshall-stack-worshiping ways. “We're not trying to hide 
behind being cool or clever,” says frontman Paul Sprang- 

ers. “We want to reclaim clichés and just own them.” 


PHOTO 


SOUND On their Murphy-produced debut, Stuck on Noth- 
ing (out now digitally; on CD in May), the band brings the 
elammy, arena-rock side of the Seventies radio dial back to 
life: Thin Lizzy, T. Rex, Cheap Trick. “If you could take any 
moment of an AC/DC song and stretch it out forever,” says 
BOC ee | suitarist Scott Wells, “that would be, like, heaven.” 
_-constage in New York ; Se ; : sae 2 
in January KEY TRACK The skyrocketing twin-guitar melodies of 
“Hope Child” were inspired by an unlikely source: the Juicy Shuminsky, Sprangers, Bucknum, Evan 
—_ Fruit gum jingle. JOSH EELLS Wells and Scott Wells (clockwise from left) 
in L.A. “We got into this giant flowerpot 
itside our hotel,” says Scott. 


Ck 


57TO 
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“[Queen’s] Roger 
Taylor loaned us 
his hot rod fora 

day in L.A.,” says 


Potter. “we were 


Road aces mix tough 
riffs with pop hooks 


WHO Vermont five-piece led by 26-year- 
old singer-organist Grace Potter, whose 
earthy, powerful vocals recall Janis Joplin 
and Bonnie Raitt. “My voice has 
erown from a meek little instru- 
ment into a roaring, more soulful, 
| bluesy thing,” says Potter. 


SOUND With input from Dave 
Matthews Band producer Mark 
Batson, the group’s third disc, Grace 
' Potter & the Nocturnals (out in 
June), finds a sweet spot between 
_ rowdy, blues-driven live sound and 
tight, classic-rock sonegcraft. 


att Burr, Benn 
rco and Pop; 
the tour bus 


Benny Yurco 
and Potter 


Potter 
getting 
ready for 
a video 
shoot in 


Matt Bu Catherine Popper, Scott 
Tournet, Potter and Benny Yurco 
(from left) in L.A. “This was after our : = L.A. 
first fancy video shoot,” says Potter. A - 

“We were on the prowl forsome 

hair-metal trouble,” 


and the Noctu 





als 


i ee —_ 


FLOWER CHILD Potter grew up ona Lord 
of the Rings-inspired compound and first 
dropped acid at the age of 12. “I spent 

a lot of time explaining my trips to my 
parents,” she says. “It really did shape 
how | look at the world. | value drugs.” 


TEEN SCENE GPN are the lone jam band 
signed to Hollywood Records, home to 
Miley Cyrus and the JoBros. “I saw these 
well-dressed guys cruising around the 
label, and lasked someone, ‘Who are 
those sexual interns?’” recalls Potter. 
“My publicist was like, “Grace, those are 
the fucking Jonas Brothers.’” 


KEY TRACK Potter wrote the bluesy stomp 
“Medicine” in the bathtub: “The acoustics 
are great in there.” PATRICK DOYLE 
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Punk- rock h isto ry lesso ns Burns’ documentary on the sub- 


ject. “It’s got everything,” he says. 
from a raucous Jersey Cr@W = “Larger-than-life characters, great 
battles, brothers killing brothers, 
the new birth of freedom. | guess 
I'm drawn to epic things.” 









































WHO New Jersey five-piece who deliver 
Springsteen-style anthems about blue- 
collar American life with the shambolic, 


punk-as-fuck force of the Clash. “Being BACKSTORY Stickles was a teenage 

from Jersey is a huge part of our identity,” theater geek until he caught a Sleater- 
says bassist lan Graetzer. “Growing up, Kinney show in 2003. “I lost my voice, so 
we'd go to all these shows at VFW halls | couldn't really recite my lines the next 
and basements in New Brunswick. The day,” says Stickles. “My teacher was mad 
music we liked only existed in Jersey.” at me, but! was like, “Fuck it. That was the 
SOUND Titus fuse the brawn of punk rock halt palin a 

with the brainy ambitions of prog - their KEY TRACK “Theme From Cheers” was 
new record, The Monitor, is a concept inspired by Stickles’ favorite townie bar, 
album about the Civil War. Singer Patrick the Glen Rock Inn, where he often hangs 
Stickles was inspired after watching Ken out with his dad. KEVIN O° DONNELL 


Stickles and 
Eric Harm at 
their favorite 
bar in New 

_ Jersey 





Guitarist an 
violinist AMY. 
Klein takes a 
break during 
rehearsals. 


“We were 
letting off 
steam after 
recording 
with [Grizzly 
Bear’s] Chris 
Taylor,” says 


Palomo. | ' Bedroom auteur crafts has awarbly, nostalgic 


: vibe - imagine a warped 
trippy electro-pop 2eMS = Gary Numan cassette playing 


ld Fisher-Pri 
WO Themen delecttoat on an old Fisher-Price boombox 


SCE ate asi PSC “Like sounds that have this real 
fee eee saa degraded feel,” says Palomo. 
Indian is the most prominent 


mo PREA face of anew genre fans are IN THE FAMILY Palomo’s father 
bandmates Leanne 







calling “chill wave” or “glo-fi” Was a Mexican pop singer inthe 
Macomber and for its rough sound quality 19705 and 1980s. “When | told him 
Ronnie Gierhart and dreamy keyboard riffs. | wanted to be a musician, he was 
int New York Though he tours withathree- __ like, ‘I'll let you do this, but don’t 
piece band, Palomo records make a liar out of me,’” Alan 
by himself, onalaptop. “That recalls. “That’s one of the most 
way it has a clear identity,” intense things your dad can tell 
Seah, he says. “I can make what- you. | Know he’s proud of me.” 


ever I'm feeling at the time. 


; and eile KEY TRACK “6669 (I Don’t Know 
It's satisfying. 


If You Know)” is built around == 
SOUND Neon Indian's asynth sample from one of 
debut, Psychic Chasms, Palomo’s dad’s songs. K.0. 


OPPOSITE SPREAD, FAR LEFT. TOP: COURTESY OF DIRTY HEADS, 5; FAR LEFT, BOTTOM, FROM TOP: SYONEY GEORGE/COURTESY OF 6.0.6; TIM MOSENFELDER/CORBIS; LEFT: COURTESY OF GRACE POTTER AND THE NOCTURNALS, 5. THIS SPREAD, RIGHT, TOP, CLOCKWISE FROM 
TOP: ZACH STERN: COURTESY OF TITUS ANDRONICUS, 3: RIGHT, BOTTOM, FROM RIGHT: RICHARD CARD; COURTESY OF NEON INDIAN, 2: FAR RIGHT, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: KIRSTY UMBACK/CORBIS; COURTESY OF MUMFORD AND SONS, 2: MARC GRIMWADE/ WIREIMAGE 









BEST NEW BANDS 2010 





cc Rome 


backstage 


: 44 4 


» Bit 
# Se 


Matt Ochdh, 
Jon Olazabal, 


Watson, Bushnell 
and David Foral 
(from left) 


“Corona 

is our pre- 
show beer 
of choice,” 
says 
Bushnell , 
(right) with 
Watson. 


Cali dudes deliver 
mellow skankin’ grooves 


WHO Surfing, hard-partying SoCal 
bros who are reviving Sublime-style 
reggae rock with the surprise radio 
hit “Lay Me Down” - which features 
their pal Rome, the new singer for 
the actual Sublime. “Maybe that 
sound died out in other spots, but in 
California it never died,” says vocal- 
ist Jared Watson. “Sublime influ- 
enced us a lot. Avery lot. But | don’t 
want to copy them 100 percent.” 


SOUND On their April release, Any 
Port ina Storm, Watson and the 
band’s other frontman, guitarist 
Dustin Bushnell, slide between har- 
monizing on pop hooks, rapping like 


~~. 
Watson, Rome and 
Bushnell (fram left) 
ing up beforea 
concert 


that nods to André 3000 and 
Cee-Lo. “I like to say I'm from 
Jupiter,” B.o.B says. 


NEW AGE MC He collects 
crystals and stones. “You start 
feeling the energies and vibra- 
tions,” he says. His prized possession 
is a chunk of Brazilian quartz: “I’m such 4 
a hippie. | need to start wearing an 
LSD-dipped bandanna or something!” 





Hip-hop eccentric sings, | 
plays guitar, loves crystals 


WHO Atlanta-bred MC who was signed by 
T.1. while still in high school. “! came back 


Fending off 
the ladies out- 
side the club 






















the Beastie Boys (or maybe 311) and 
trading reggae toasts like Michigan 
and Smiley, a key influence, “It’s 
two dudes kind of rap-reggae’ing 
over some cool reggae beats,” says 
Bushnell. “That’s where we started 
developing our style.” 


GANJA WARS Despite the group’s 
dubby, obviously THC-laced sound, 
Bushnell claims to be the only 
band member who smokes pot: He 
wakes-and-bakes daily. But Watson 
begs to differ, “Dustin is sucha 
dick,” he says. “I smoke weed - just 
not as much weed as Dustin. But | 
can drink alot more than he can.” 


KEY TRACK “Lay Me Down” was 
written by a very stoned Bushnell 
and Rome in four hours. BRIAN HIATT 


OO 


B.o.B fueling up 
on chicken salad 
backstage in 
New York 


















to school that Monday with a glow,” B.o.B 
recalls. His debut LP, The Adventures of 
Bobby Ray, is out April 27th, led by the 
swooning single “Nothin’ on You,” which 
is already a radio hit. 


SOUND A giddy hodgepodge of 
philosophically inclined stoner rhymes, 
eospel-inflected singing (his father is a 
pastor) and sounds cribbed from reggae 
and rock (he’s not half-bad on guitar). It’s 
a freewheeling (and gangsta-free) style 
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DREAM COLLABO “| love Animal 


Collective. Their music is 
AL ‘ ‘ 
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really psychedelic, And | 
i Vey 










believe that animals have 
a collective conscious- 
ness, so! like their name.” 


7 7 i 

KEY TRACK “I'll Be in So Se 
the Sky,” a singsone-y, aa 

Gnarls-like tune inspired %. av \ 

by B.o.B’s frequent trips to ” ‘ 
church. JONAH WEINER 2 aa | | 

\.At a San Francisco 
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“[Queen’s] Roger 
Taylor loaned us 
his hot rod fora 

day in L.A.,” says 


Potter. “we were 


Road aces mix tough 
riffs with pop hooks 


WHO Vermont five-piece led by 26-year- 
old singer-organist Grace Potter, whose 
earthy, powerful vocals recall Janis Joplin 
and Bonnie Raitt. “My voice has 
erown from a meek little instru- 
ment into a roaring, more soulful, 
| bluesy thing,” says Potter. 


SOUND With input from Dave 
Matthews Band producer Mark 
Batson, the group’s third disc, Grace 
' Potter & the Nocturnals (out in 
June), finds a sweet spot between 
_ rowdy, blues-driven live sound and 
tight, classic-rock sonegcraft. 


att Burr, Benn 
rco and Pop; 
the tour bus 


Benny Yurco 
and Potter 


Potter 
getting 
ready for 
a video 
shoot in 


Matt Bu Catherine Popper, Scott 
Tournet, Potter and Benny Yurco 
(from left) in L.A. “This was after our : = L.A. 
first fancy video shoot,” says Potter. A - 

“We were on the prowl forsome 

hair-metal trouble,” 


and the Noctu 
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FLOWER CHILD Potter grew up ona Lord 
of the Rings-inspired compound and first 
dropped acid at the age of 12. “I spent 

a lot of time explaining my trips to my 
parents,” she says. “It really did shape 
how | look at the world. | value drugs.” 


TEEN SCENE GPN are the lone jam band 
signed to Hollywood Records, home to 
Miley Cyrus and the JoBros. “I saw these 
well-dressed guys cruising around the 
label, and lasked someone, ‘Who are 
those sexual interns?’” recalls Potter. 
“My publicist was like, “Grace, those are 
the fucking Jonas Brothers.’” 


KEY TRACK Potter wrote the bluesy stomp 
“Medicine” in the bathtub: “The acoustics 
are great in there.” PATRICK DOYLE 
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| Punk-rock history lessons 
from a raucous Jersey crew 


WHO New Jersey five-piece who deliver 
Springsteen-style anthems about blue- 
collar American life with the shambolic, 
punk-as-fuck force of the Clash. “Being 
from Jersey is a huge part of our identity,” 
says bassist lan Graetzer. “Growing up, 
we'd go to all these shows at VFW halls 
and basements in New Brunswick, The 
music we liked only existed in Jersey.” 


SOUND Titus fuse the brawn of punk rock 
with the brainy ambitions of prog - their 
new record, The Monitor, is a concept 
album about the Civil War. Singer Patrick 
Stickles was inspired after watching Ken 


I'm drawn to epic th 


KEY TRACK “Theme 
inspired by Stickles’ 


out with his dad. 


EricHarma 


bar in New 
_ Jersey 





Guitarist an 
violinist AMY. 
Klein takes a 
break during 
rehearsals. 


“We were 
letting off 
steam after 
recording 
with [Grizzly 
Bear’s] Chris 
Taylor,” says 


Palomo. 


Palomo (right) with 
bandmates Leanne 
Macomber and 
Ronnie Gierhart 

in New York 


ee ea 


OPPOSITE SPREAD, FAR LEFT. TOP: COURTESY OF DIRTY HEADS, 5; FAR LEFT, BOTTOM, FROM TOP: SYONEY GEORGE/COURTESY OF 6.0.6; TIM MOSENFELDER/CORBIS; LEFT: COURTESY OF GRACE POTTER AND THE NOCTURNALS, 5. THIS SPREAD, RIGHT, TOP, CLOCKWISE FROM 
TOP: ZACH STERN: COURTESY OF TITUS ANDRONICUS, 3: RIGHT, BOTTOM, FROM RIGHT: RICHARD CARD; COURTESY OF NEON INDIAN, 2: FAR RIGHT, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: KIRSTY UMBACK/CORBIS; COURTESY OF MUMFORD AND SONS, 2: MARC GRIMWADE/ WIREIMAGE 


Burns’ documentary on the sub- 
ject. “It’s got everything,” he says. 
“Larger-than-life characters, great 
battles, brothers killing brothers, 
the new birth of freedom. | guess 


BACKSTORY Stickles was a teenage 
theater geek until he caught a Sleater- 
Kinney show in 2003. “I lost my voice, 50 
| couldn't really recite my lines the next 
day,” says Stickles. “My teacher was mad 
at me, but! was like, ‘Fuck it. That was the 
greatest concert ever.” 


the Glen Rock Inn, where he often hangs 


Bedroom auteur crafts 
trippy electro-pop gems 


ings.” 


From Cheers” was 
favorite townie bar, 


KEVIN O°DONNELL 


Stickles and 


t 


their favorite 


WHO The nom d’electro of 
21-year-old Alan Palomo, Neon 
Indian is the most prominent 
face of a new genre fans are 
calling “chill wave” or “glo-fi" 
for its rough sound quality 
and dreamy keyboard riffs. 
Though he tours with a three- 
piece band, Palomo records 
by himself, on a laptop. “That 
way it has a clear identity,” 
he says. “I can make what- 
ever I'm feeling at the time. 
It's satisfying.” 


SOUND Neon Indian's 
debut, Psychic Chasms, 






































has a warbly, nostalgic 

vibe - imagine a warped 
Gary Numan cassette playing 
onan old Fisher-Price boombox, 
“L like sounds that have this real 
degraded feel,” says Palomo. 


IN THE FAMILY Palomo’s father 
was a Mexican pop singer inthe 
19705 and 1980s. “When | told him 
| wanted to be a musician, he was 
like, ‘lll let you do this, but don't 
make a liar out of me,” Alan 
recalls. “That’s one of the mast 
intense things your dad can tell 
you. | Know he’s proud of me.” 


KEY TRACK “6669 (| Don’t Know 
If You Know)” is built around 
asynth sample from one of 


Palomo’s dad’s songs. K.O. 









Stickles (left) and 
Graetzer in New York 
last New Year’s Eve 


Oe Eee = 


with banjos, acoustic guitars 


WHO oOld-timey folk-rock act formed by singer 
Marcus Mumford and three guys who aren't 
his sons. It’s already huge in Australia, where 
the band unseated Susan Boyle on the charts. 
An L.A. show attracted Jake Gyllenhaal and 
Benicio Del Toro. 


SOUND For an acoustic act, Mumford and 
Sons shows are surprisingly rowdy, Appa- 
lachia-goes-Arcade Fire affairs. “l always 
thought acoustic music was chill - but | was 
50 wrong,” says organist Ben Lovett. “Blue- 





BACKSTORY The band got its start at Bosun’s 
Locker, a tiny club under a London Cornish 
pasty shop. “It was only big enough to stand 
and drink one beer,” says Lovett, laughing. 


BOOKWORM Mumford runs an online book 
club (first read: All the Pretty Horses) and says 
he’s inspired by mythology. “The Odyssey Is 
as much folk music as ‘House of the Rising 
Sun’: It’s specific to a time but lasts for genera- 
tions,” he says. “I'll never sing, ‘I went to buy a 
Diet Coke.’ | want my songs to last forever.” 
KEY TRACK When Mumford played “Little 


Lion Man” on Letterman, that night's guest 
Ewan McGregor requested tickets to their 


eprass is the best dance music ever.” show. MELISSA MAERZ 


Bassist Ted 
Dwane 







“This is the rock that putthe — 
‘rock’ in Glen Rock, New Jersey," 
says Stickles (second from left), 
with Graetzer, Amy Klein, David 
Robbins and Eric Harme@ 


ee 
= « . 
eae 
Frontman 
Mumford 
a : amy Gow sll 








Dwane 
riding his 
bass 


_ Organist 

Lovett (front) 

withthe band 

Palomo at the ‘e tM . = 3 ‘in Australia~ | 

Echoplex in L.A. in —a = ——_—_ 
November i: t a - 
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The punk godfather on 
stage-diving at Carnegie 
Hall, making ‘Raw Power’ 
By Austin Scaggs 


| FTER SEVEN REJEC- 
tions, the Stooges are 
) finally members of the 


Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. 
“That's one more thing I can 
relax about before I croak,” says 
the punk pioneers’ 62-year-old 
frontman, Iggy Pop. There's 
another reason for Stooges fans 
to rejoice: In April, their 1973 
punk masterpiece, Raw Power 
— produced by Iggy and mixed 
by Iggy and David Bowie - will 
get a deluxe reissue treatment, 
featuring all sorts of unre- 
leased gems and live goodies, 
including a particularly nasty 
and combative 1973 gig at an 
Atlanta roadhouse. (At one 
point, Iggy taunts the crowd, 
“Do you wanna get your fuck- 
in’ face punched in, you little 
cracker boy?”) “I was on fire 
that night,” Iggy boasts. The 
Stooges will continue to cel- 
ebrate Raw Power this year 
with a string of special gigs 
featuring former guitarist 
James Williamson, who has 
stepped in for the late Ron 
Asheton. “James is the only 
member of the group who re- 
turns my e-mails,” says Iggy. 
“He's motivated, and were 
playing well.” 


At the recent Tibet House 

benefit at Carnegie Hall, 

you stage-dived during “T 

Wanna Be Your Dog.” Why? 
Because in the center of the 
crowd, there were just these 
people looking at me. Standing 
there. I looked at them. They 
looked at me. I just thought, 
“I'm gonnajump em. So I did. 
They weren't bemused, or con- 
fused, or offended, or excit- 
ed, they were just like, “What 
are you doing?!” When I land- 
ed, it hurt, and I made a men- 
tal note that Carnegie Hall 
would be a good place for my 
last stage dive. 


What was your first 

thought after you got the 

call about getting into 

the Rock and Roll Hall of 

Fame? 
For the first 15 minutes, I 
thought of everybody that never 
liked me, and I thought, “How 
do you like me now?” Then 
it settled in, and I felt over- 
whelmed, alittle bit choked up, 
angry and teary.... 

Almost 40 years ago, you 

recorded “Raw Power” in 

England with David Bowie. 

What was London like? 
The most civilized place I'd 
ever been. Everybody would get 
a little bottle of milk on their 
doorstep, and no one would 
steal each other’s milk. It was 
very good milk. Rupert Mur- 
doch hadn't bought the Times 
yet, so it was still published 





with the beautiful old typeface. 
Anorexia was in. We lived in a 
nice little neighborhood, with 
the Forum ABC movie theater 
on the corner and a little Turk- 
ish restaurant called Baghdad, 
where they'd play Neil Young 
records and sell you a joint. 
We thought wed died and gone 
to heaven. 

Where were you when you 

wrote the opening line of 

“Search and Destroy’: 

‘Tm a streetwalking 

cheetah with a heart full 

of napalm”? 
Under a big oak tree in Ken- 
sington Gardens, on the edge of 
Hyde Park. I wrote a lot of the 
lyrics there. There were green 
spaces where you could stretch 
out and have a little privacy. I 
went to Harrods and bought 
black silk pajamas and a pair 


of carpet slippers, and they 
were so cool I just wore them 
all the time. 

What do you remember 

about the live show on the 

“Raw Power” reissue? 
I don't remember that specif- 
ic night, but I remember that 
stand real well. One night, I 
was so hung over the band just 
threw me in the bushes in front 
of our motel. I never made it 
home. The next day I wasn't in 
shape to sing, so we were trying 
all these home remedies. 'm 
just hanging on to the mike, 
trying to get through a song, 
and a huge gorilla came out 
of the side door and grabbed 
me. It was Elton John prank- 
Ing us. 

What music has stood the 

test of time? 
Highway 61 Revisited and 
Bringing It All Back Home. 
I always liked “Love Minus 
Zero/No Limit” - that’s really 
beautiful. My favorite, though, 
is “Darkness at the break of 
noon, shadows even the silver 
spoon. ... That one, “It’s 
Alright, Ma,” is a killer song. 

Ever hang out with Dylan? 
Once, at adinner at Yoko’, and 
again at a birthday party at 
Bobs place in Malibu. Don Was 
and Leonard Cohen dragged 
me out there. Bob was a good 
guy. I haven't heard it myself, 
but I heard on a “dog”-themed 
segment on his radio show he 
actually played “I Wanna Be 
Your Dog.” Limitating Dylan] 
“Here's one of the best dog 
songs ever written... .” That 
made my life, dude. 

Did you catch any of Leon- 
ard Cohenss recent shows? 
No, it was terrible, because the 
Stooges European tour was 
three days behind him every- 
where we went. Wed get to 
town and they'd say, “Leon- 
ard Cohen was fantastic and 
sensitive, and played for three 
hours!” I'd say, “Well, we're the 
Stooges, our typical song has 
11 words, and after an hour 
and a quarter you'll want us 

to leave!” 

That's hilarious. 

Years ago, some girl wrote inthe 
classifieds saying she was look- 
ing for a man “with the poetic 
sensitivity of Leonard Cohen 
and the raw power of Iggy Pop,” 
so Leonard tried to get me to 
set up a three-way with her 
[laughs]. He said, “Dude, we 
can give her both!” @® 
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“I wear my placenta around my neck, because it’s supposed to give you second sight.” —Ke$ha 


whe 
got his last taste 
| ofice cream 
‘cake - and 


In the time it 
idole) ce) mail 
cops to cuff 
him, Wayne 
wrote seven 
new tracks. 


was hauled off to Rikers Island to begin a one-year bid for gun possession. 
Weezy went out with a big bang, though. In Miami, he had a going-away party 
at the Fontainebleau, and in New York, he hopped onstage at a Jay-Z concert 
with Drake and Young Jeezy for the mixtape gem “I’m Goin’ In.” See ya in ‘11! 


EXES AND 0O’S 
Seven months after | 

their divorce, Amy 
Winehouse was | 

snapped smooching 
her beloved bad boy, | 
Blakedncarcerated. | 
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THE FOO FAMILY 

Dave Grohl doesn’t 
need no stinking 
nannies, spending a hot 
Wesafternoonin L.A. with 
wife Jordyn and babes | 
Violet and Harper, | 


BIG EASY B-DAY 
~ National treasure Fats 
Domino rang in number 
82 in New Orleans with 

Was) (oMeleleyd-toie-1-) 
brewski and a delicious 

strawberry cake. 
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LAMA-PALOOZA 

Patti Smith, lggy Pop 

and a bunch of monks 
chanted and rocked at the 
annual Tibet House benefit, 
In New York. 


G.I. JONAS 
Teen-pop commando 
Nick Jonas placed his 
purity-ringed finger on 
the trigger, unloading 
ink on bro Joe during a 
paintball offensive in L.A. 
Sean Penn 
| and Kid Rock , SS CHOWDER HEAD 
discussed —— Always ahead of 
the merits of : | > the curve, Lady 
Hugo Chavez’s <= — Gaga models the 
regime atthe = 7 | om Zag puoaiibens: hottest look of the 
Vanity Fair ll (Oeil Nitaettate summer, npuveau- 
party. Not. , ee andeltonJohn Ip crustaceaniat Mr. 
| oo eae : Chow in London. 
ta! at his annual . 
Oscar bash a \ 
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“The Weary Kind” 
—_ songwriters Ryan 
Bingham and T Bone 
| Burnett party with 
: their muse. 


Hollywood Goes Country 
Jeff Bridges finally got his Oscar for his country-singin’, whiskey-swiggin’ 
Bad Blake in Crazy Heart. Blake’s theme song, “The Weary Kind,” written 


by country outlaw Ryan Bingham and master producer T Bone Burnett, 
also took home top honors. Sometimes, the bums win! 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: MICHAEL LOCCISANO/GETTY IMAGES, 2; 
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DO Ling Dad Ti'- 
brea INE bad IS IVS 
= | = Se a — 
darkest - and Sreatest - 
a as mk ol ee a al 7 
view of the struggles of 


the American family 
By Rob Sheffiel 

O YOU THOUGHT THAT 

Breaking Bad couldn't 

get any bleaker? It got 
bleaker. This is the grimmest 
depiction of American life in 
the history of television. It’s 
the Curb Your Enthusiasm 
of meth-chef family dramas, 
wiping the floor with the other 
economic-crash shows - it’s not 
quirky like Weeds, and it’s nota 
corny Deuce Bigalow joke like 
Hung. Breaking Bad started 


£ al 


Breaking Bad 


Sundays, 10 p.m., AMC 





from the premise that there's 
no place left in the country for 
a breadwinner to do an hon- 
est day's work and only grows 
darker as it explores the desert 
of the soul. 

In the first season, Walter 
White, brilliantly played by 
Bryan Cranston, was an ordi- 
nary 50-year-old high school 
science teacher — until he finds 
out he has terminal lung can- 
cer. He knows that when he 
dies, his wife, Skyler (Anna 
Gunn), will lose the house 
and have to raise their infant 
daughter alone. His teenage 
son has cerebral palsy (as does 
RJ Mitte, the actor who plays 
him). So Walter turns his ge- 
nius for chemistry into a side- 
line as a meth chef. 

One year later, Walter is still 
the finest crystal-meth cook in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. But 
the guilt is making him snap. 
He's sitting by his pool when 
he suddenly throws his drug 
money on the backyard grill 
and pours lighter fluid over all 
those hundreds. As soon as he 
torches the loot, he panics and 
tries to put it out. He ends up 
setting his robe on fire, throw- 
ing a half-million bucks into 
the pool and jumping in after it. 
On Breaking Bad that’s as close 
as you get to a light moment. 

Understandably, Skyler 
leaves him when she finds out 
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he's a drug dealer. (““Manufac- 
turer,’ he corrects her.) So he 
has nothing to gain except the 
hope of leaving a nest egg for 
his wife (who doesn't love him) 
and his son (who does) when 
he kicks off. As Bruce Spring- 
steen would say, he’s got debts 
no honest man can pay. 

Like AMC's other genius se- 
ries, Mad Men, Breaking Bad 
is about American husbands 
and their dark secrets. But 
the difference between Bad 


— 
—_ _ 


Justified 

Tuesdays, 10 p.m., FX 

A standard cop show that feels 
like Walking Tall without the 
baseball bat or Walker, Texas 
Ranger without Mr. Charles 
Norris. It should be an aging ac- 
tion hero’s retirement project. 
Timothy Olyphant is a bit green 
to play a backwoods lawman 
who does what he gotta do. 


THE WATCH LIST 
U,] = = & 
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and Mad is like the difference 
between speed and Stoli. Break- 
ing Bad is not a social experi- 
ence. It demands to be viewed 
alone, with the shades drawn. 
Atits best, it’s almost unwatch- 
ably great, as Walter lugs his 
guilty conscience around like 
his duffel bag full of cash. It’s 
like witnessing some terrible 
karmic chemistry experiment 
gone haywire: For every awful 
action Walter makes there’s an 
even more horrible reaction. 


The Ricky 
Gervais Show 
Fridays, 9 p.m., HBO 


This cartoon version of some 
hilarious podcasts adds style 
and color to Gervais’ David 
Bowile-esque stash of funny 
voices, Plus: Partner in crime 
Stephen Merchant will always 
be the Brian Eno to Gervais’ 
Bowle. R.S. 








an’s Dread 


The story picks up with the 
fallout from last season, when 
Walter let his partner's girl- 
friend die of an overdose; her 
grieving father, an air traffic 
controller, let two planes col- 
lide over Albuquerque. Walter 
feels constant remorse over the 
crash, especially since everyone 
in town is wearing blue ribbons 
to commemorate the victims — 
even his fellow drug dealers. 
When his high school holds an 
assembly to discuss the tragedy, 
Walter gives a crazed speech 
about how it could have been 
worse: The planes were only 
two-thirds full, you know, and 
737s dont hold as many passen- 
gers as 747s, and isn't it time to 
forget? “We move on,’ he says. 
“Because that’s what human 
beings do. We survive.” 

Maybe, but surviving on 
Breaking Bad has its own ter- 
rible price. The punch comes 
from the way the show suggests 
that everyone has a secret life, 
whether that means sneaking 
down to the basement meth 
lab or creeping out to the living 
room to watch Breaking Bad. 
Walter’s wife wants a divorce, 
but she has a few secrets of her 
own. So she cant break away 
clean any more than he can. 
Her attorney tells her, “Youd be 
amazed what I've seen partners 
hide from one another.” That’s 
what's so heartbreaking - Wal- 
ter and Skyler keep secrets to 
protect each other, yet the se- 
crets are ripping them apart. 

Breaking Bad is firmly in 
the old-school tradition of the 
sentimental crime story — like 
Michael Corleone, Tony So- 
prano or Biggie Smalls, Wal- 
ter is a sympathetic guy who 
wants to take care of his fam- 
ily, but by being strong for 
the family, he loses them. Yet 
there's never been a TV dad 
quite as agonizing to watch - 
so physically consumed with 
guilt and dread. Living up 
to his responsibilities, and 
living with the poor choices 
he’s made, is destroying him 
faster than the cancer. Wal- 
ter hasn't died yet — but on 
Breaking Bad, the only thing 
worse than dying of cancer is 
not dying of cancer. @ 


Illustration by [AN KELTIE 
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>The 2010 Census is a snapshot of America. 





Completing your form helps your community be seen and 
receive funding for the things it needs — like better roads 
to your favorite music festivals. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL BACK YOUR CENSUS FORM TODAY. 2010census.gov 
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WASTED A 2008 coal-ash 
spill in Tennessee was 
100 times larger than the 
Exxon Valdez disaster. 





Coal’s Toxic Sludge 


It’s deadly, barely regulated, and everywhere. Can Obama crack 
down on America’s second-biggest river of industrial waste? 


IG COAL HAS SPENT MILLIONS 

of dollars over the past year tout- 

ing the virtues of what the in- 

dustry calls “clean coal,” but it's 
no secret that coal is the dirtiest fossil fuel. 
When you burn it, coal releases monstrous 
quantities of deadly compounds and gases — 
and it all has to go somewhere. The worst 
of the waste - heavy metals like arsenic, 
cadmium and mercury, all of which are 
highly toxic - are concentrated in the ash 
that’s left over after coal is burned or in the 
dirty sludge that’s scrubbed from smoke- 
stacks. Each year, coal plants in the U.S. 
churn out nearly 140 million tons of coal 
ash - more than 900 pounds for every 
American — generating the countrys sec- 
ond-largest stream of industrial waste, 
surpassed only by mining. If you piled all 
the coal ash on a single football field, it 
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would create a toxic mountain more than 
20 miles high. 

For decades, the industry has gotten 
away with dumping coal ash pretty much 
wherever it wants. It poured the stuff into 
vast lagoons, dumped it into mines, used 
it to pave roads, spread it on crops as fer- 
tilizer, even mixed it into everyday items 
like concrete, wallboard, vinyl flooring, 
bowling balls, potting soil and toothpaste. 
There are no federal regulations to speak 
of. Many states have minimal restric- 
tions on where and how coal ash can be 
dumped, but the coal industry has a long 
history of buying off state regulators with 
ajunket to Vegas and a few rounds of golf. 
In short, the industry had it made. Nearly 
300 billion pounds of coal ash simply van- 
ished from view each year, with less over- 
sight than household garbage. 


But all that changed just before 1 
a.m. on December 22nd, 2008, when an 
earthen dam collapsed at a storage pond 
brimming with coal waste near Kingston, 
Tennessee. Within hours, a billion gal- 
lons of gray-black sludge had oozed into 
the once-lovely Emory River, destroying 
nearby homes and poisoning the water. 
It was the largest industrial disaster in 
American history, a flood of waste 100 
times bigger than the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill in 1989. The cleanup of the river, 
which will take years to complete, is ex- 
pected to cost as much as $1 billion. 

“The spill pulled back the curtain on 
a huge untold story that had never got- 
ten much attention,” says Bruce Nilles, 
director of a Sierra Club campaign called 
Beyond Coal. “Everyone had been focused 
on the problems with mountaintop- 
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removal mining and on the air pollution 
from burning coal. But after the dam 
at Kingston collapsed, it turned every- 
one’s attention on the dangers of toxic 
coal ash.” 

There are currently 584 impoundments 
that store coal ash in 35 states, and the vast 
majority of the sites are not only unmoni- 
tored, they have no systems in place to 
keep the waste from leaking into ground- 
water. Studies by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency found that toxic elements 
in coal ash can leach into drinking water 
at concentrations that far exceed federal 
safety standards. In 2007, the EPA esti- 
mated that some residents who live near 
unlined ash ponds run a risk of cancer 
from arsenic contamination as high as one 
in 50 -alevel 2,000 times greater than the 
EPA's threshold for acceptable risk. 

As it happened, the Senate confirmation 
hearing of EPA chief Lisa Jackson was held 
just a few weeks after the Kingston spill. 
When Obama's environmental watchdog 
was asked what she would do to protect the 
public from coal ash, Jackson indicated 
that it might be time to crack down on the 
industry's dirty secret. “The EPA currently 
has, and has in the past, assessed its regu- 
latory options,’ she said. “I think it is time 
to re-ask those questions.” 

A year later, Jackson now appears 
poised to make good on that pledge. In 
the coming weeks, the EPA is expected 
to propose new rules laying out federal 
standards for how coal ash is stored, mon- 
itored and recycled. But the exact shape 
and substance of those rules remain un- 
certain - and nailing down the details 
may prove to be the clearest indication 
yet of whether the Obama administration 
is prepared to get tough with an industry 
it has left largely untouched. The White 
House Office of Management and Bud- 
get is currently reviewing a cost-benefit 
analysis of the rules - and big electric util- 
ities are waging a furious last-minute lob- 
bying campaign to keep them from being 
enacted. Sen. Evan Bayh, who accepted 
$126,000 in campaign contributions from 
electric utilities last year alone, drafted 
a letter to the White House - signed by 
26 of his fellow senators - urging the 
EPA to back off. The Western Governors’ 
Association also weighed in, urging the 
administration to leave coal-ash regula- 
tion to the states. 

“Environmental catastrophes like the 
Kingston spill can be opportunities for 
sweeping reform,’ says Eric Schaeffer, 
who served as the EPA's top enforcement 
official under Bill Clinton and George 
W. Bush. “For coal ash, this is the moment. 
We need to get this done.” 














Contributing editor JEFF GOODELL is 
author of the forthcoming book “How to 
Cool the Planet: Geoengineering and the 
Audacious Quest to Fix Earth's Climate.” 


ACK BEFORE THE SPILL IN 
Kingston, I visited one of the na- 
tion's largest dumping grounds 
for coal waste - an impound- 

ment site called Little Blue Run, near 

Shippingport, Pennsylvania. Little Blue 

Run is a huge, eerie lake filled with ash 

and sludge from FirstEnergy’s Bruce 

Mansfield coal plant, a 2,490-megawatt 

giant that sits on the banks of the Ohio 

River. FirstEnergy recycles some of the 

scrubber sludge from the plant into wall- 

board, but the rest of it gets mixed with 
the coal ash and pumped through big steel 
pipes for seven miles and emptied into 

Little Blue Run. The sludge has a thick, 

pasty texture, but it’s the color of the lake 

itself that’s spooky: a luminous, metallic 
blue, with swirls of emerald green. Like 
the vast majority of waste ponds in Amer- 
ica, Little Blue Run is unlined - meaning 
there is no barrier between this toxic me- 
tallic stew and the groundwater beneath 
it. According to a report by the Nation- 
al Research Council, coal ash typically 
contains 24 different pollutants - some 





From the start, the coal industry has 
used its power to ensure that coal ash is 
not only unregulated by the EPA but not 
even classified as dangerous. The bat- 
tle began in 1976, when Congress passed 
the Resource Conservation and Recov- 
ery Act, which for the first time called 
for federal standards on the handling of 
solid wastes. More important, the new 
law divided waste into two categories: 
hazardous waste, which is subject to fed- 
eral regulation from cradle to grave, and 
nonhazardous waste, which is dealt with 
on a state-by-state basis. Thanks in part 
to the lobbying power of Big Coal, coal 
ash was placed in the “not worth regulat- 
ing” category. Even more striking, Rep. 
Tom Bevill of Alabama - the son of a coal 
miner — pushed through an amendment 
requiring the EPA to conduct a study and 
publish a report to Congress prior to im- 
posing any restrictions on coal ash as a 
hazardous waste. 

An exemption from regulation may have 
protected the coal industry, but it didn’t 
stop waste ponds and landfills from leak- 





Residents who live near unlined waste 
ponds run a risk of cancer 2,000 times 


greater than EPA standards allow. 
_ Ee ee "=" 


of them deadly, even in minute quanti- 
ties. In humans, the toxins in coal ash can 
cause cancer of the liver, kidney, lung and 
bladder, as well as neurological damage in 
children. In animals, especially fish and 
amphibians, they can cause developmen- 
tal abnormalities. The sheer quantity of 
toxic metals produced by a big coal plant is 
mind-boggling. At Little Blue Run, for ex- 
ample, FirstEnergy pumps 81,000 pounds 
of arsenic compounds into the pond every 
year. In its undiluted form, a thimbleful 
will kill you. 

Because coal ash has been unregulated 
for so long, nobody is sure how much 
coal ash is actually buried where, or what 
its impact really is. A decade ago, the 
EPA determined that there were 47 sites 
where rivers and groundwater had been 
polluted by heavy metals leaching out of 
coal-ash dumps. In January, the agen- 
cy bumped it up to 71. The following 
month, environmental groups examined 
public data and found 31 more dumps 
that weren't on the EPA's list. At some, 
groundwater is contaminated with levels 
of arsenic 145 times higher than federal 
standards allow. 

“This is just the tip of the iceberg,” says 
Jeff Stant, who directs a coal-ash initia- 
tive for the Environmental Integrity Proj- 
ect. “We don’t really know what the risks 
are, because nobody has bothered to look 
into it very deeply.” 


ing. By the 1990s, people who lived near 
impoundment sites began to notice a sus- 
picious number of diseases and illnesses 
in their neighborhoods. A turning point 
in public awareness came in 2000, when 
high levels of benzene, a known carcin- 
ogen, were found in the drinking water 
of Pines, Indiana, a community next to a 
coal-ash landfill. Housing values fell, and 
parents of children born with hearing 
impairments and a rare bowel disorder 
began to wonder if coal ash was responsi- 
ble. By 2004, the town was designated a 
toxic Superfund site. 

During the Clinton administration, the 
EPA took its first hard look at coal ash. In 
March 2000, the agency concluded that 
“these wastes can, and do, pose signifi- 
cant risks to human health and the en- 
vironment when not properly managed.” 
But rather than officially designate coal 
ash as hazardous, the EPA offered the in- 
dustry a deal. If polluters agreed to dump 
or recycle coal ash according to “tailored” 
federal standards, their waste would re- 
main labeled as nonhazardous. If not, the 
EPA would step in and brand a company’s 
coal ash as hazardous, prompting strict- 
er oversight. 

But that wasn't good enough for Big 
Coal. The proposal set off a lobbying fren- 
zy by coal-burning utilities and the Utility 
Solid Waste Activities Group, the indus- 
try’s front group on coal-ash disposal. 
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“The high costs of regulation,” the group 


warned, “will ultimately be shared na- 
tionwide by employees, taxpayers, rate- 
payers, investors and customers.’ Citing 
an analysis it commissioned, USWAG 
claimed that the annual cost of regulat- 
ing coal ash would be as high as $13.8 bil- 
lion - even though EPA data showed that 
proper disposal would cost no more than 
$3.5 billion. The industry’s numbers were 
“wildly excessive,’ says Andrew Wittner, 
who oversaw the EPA's assessment of coal 
ash during the Clinton years. 

The scare tactics worked: Thanks to 
the lobbying campaign, even the Ener- 
gy Department and the federal Office of 
Surface Mining came out in opposition 
to the EPA's proposal. In May 2000, coal 
ash was officially designated as “nonhaz- 
ardous, allowing the states to deal with 
the toxic waste as they saw fit. 

A year later, when Bush took office, 
the agency became even more industry- 
friendly. “He purged the EPA,” says Witt- 
ner. “All interest in doing anything about 
coal ash stopped.” The agency actively 
began suppressing information about the 
danger that coal waste posed to public 
health. It deleted references to coal ash’s 
“high risk” potential from fact sheets and 
PowerPoint presentations, and blacked 
out key passages in documents released 
to environmentalists under the Freedom 
of Information Act. It sat on the damning 
results of a 2002 study, which found that 
residents near unlined waste ponds face 
a risk of cancer that is far higher than the 
level used to justify federal regulation. 
The EPA even formed an official “part- 
nership” with industry trade groups like 
USWAG to promote the “beneficial use” 
of coal ash in everything from highways 
to carpets. The sweetheart deal allowed 
the industry to avoid the cost of dispos- 
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ing of coal ash as hazardous waste, while 
at the same time making a profit off its 
toxic mess. The working relationship be- 
tween regulators and coal polluters was so 
close that - in an October 2008 e-mail to 
the EPA itself - one industry representa- 
tive joked about being “in bed again” with 
the agency. 

“EPA is supposed to be a regulatory 
agency, says Jeff Ruch, executive direc- 
tor of Public Employees for Environ- 
mental Responsibility, a watchdog group 
composed of federal and state workers. 
“And regulatory agencies are not sup- 


allowable levels, the material is listed as 
hazardous. “By this standard, coal ash is 
not a hazardous waste,” says Jim Roewer, 


the head of USWAG. 


But Conrad Volz, a professor of 


environmental and occupational health 
at the University of Pittsburgh who has 
studied the health impacts of coal ash, says 
the industry's view defies common sense 
and sound science: “Of course coal ash is a 
hazardous material. Anyone who says it is 
not is just playing legal games.” 

Even Roewer acknowledges that the 
leaching test doesnt do a very good job 





Under Bush, the EPA formed a 


“partnership” with industry to recycle 
coal waste into carpets and bowling balls. 


posed to be in a ‘products partnership 
with the very industries that they are sup- 
posed to regulate.” 


N THEIR LATEST LOBBYING BLITZ, 

coal-burning utilities and their allies 

continue to argue that putting strin- 

gent federal regulation on coal ash 
will cost billions of dollars, jack up elec- 
tricity prices, destroy the economy, force 
the shutdown of coal plants and perhaps 
even cause blackouts. But they downplay 
the danger that coal ash poses to human 
health. USWAG insists that the way to de- 
termine if coal ash should be regulated as 
a hazardous waste is to use a test called 
the Toxicity Characteristic Leaching 
Procedure. Essentially, you put some coal 
waste in water, shake it up for 18 hours, 


then measure what leaches out of it. If 


the toxicity of the remaining junk exceeds 
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of mimicking the real world, where un- 
lined ash ponds often result in sky-high 
levels of contamination. EPA scientists 
are developing another standard, called 
the Leaching Assessment Framework, 
which demonstrates that coal ash can be 
far more dangerous than the industry ac- 
knowledges. The real threat with coal ash 
occurs when the waste comes into con- 
tact with water, which mobilizes contam- 
inants and carries them into streams, 
lakes and drinking water. “What is most 
important is not the amount of metal in 
the ash but its mobility,” says Susan Thor- 
neloe, a senior EPA scientist. According 
to recent tests conducted by Thorneloe, 
leaching levels of arsenic in some coal ash 
can run 1,800 times higher than the fed- 
eral standard for drinking water. Even 
in scrubber sludge, which is supposedly 
safe to spread on crops and use in wall- 
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board, Thorneloe found contaminant lev- 
els of selenium more than 3,000 times 
higher than the federal standard for sur- 
face water. 

But the EPA doesn't even need to 
rely on such tests to designate coal ash 
as hazardous - under federal law, it can 
look at the havoc that coal waste has al- 
ready wreaked on public health and the 
environment. “There are over 100 cases 
where we have strong evidence of coal 
ash’s impact on drinking water and sur- 
face water,’ says Lisa Evans, a former EPA 
enforcement attorney who now serves 
as senior administrative counsel for the 
environmental group Earthjustice. “By 
this standard, the EPA has more than 
enough evidence to list coal ash as a haz- 
ardous waste.” 

Evans points out environmentalists 
aren't trying to shut down Big Coal - 
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they re simply pushing the EPA to im- 
plement common-sense solutions that 
have been used for years in other indus- 
tries, such as equipping waste ponds with 
a protective lining and then monitor- 
ing them for leakage. “We're not talking 
about men in hazmat suits every time 
a truck moves a load of ash,” she says. 
“That's not what is required here.” But that 
hasn't stopped the industry from engag- 
ing in the same scare tactics it has been 
employing for decades. USWAG claims 
that disposing of coal ash as hazardous 
waste will cost $20 billion a year - a figure 
unsupported by any independent study. 
And companies that specialize in recy- 
cling coal ash into household items in- 
sist that tougher regulations will destroy 


what has become a lucrative business. “If 


coal ash is regulated as a hazardous ma- 
terial, it will kill the beneficial-use indus- 
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try, says Thomas Adams, executive direc- 
tor of the American Coal Ash Association. 
“If I’m trying to sell shingles with boiler 
slag in them, who is going to buy them? 
Nobody.” Hilariously, the industry even 
argues that recycling coal waste in con- 
crete and other building materials helps 
curb global warming by cutting down on 
carbon pollution. 

The irony is, efforts to clear the air 
may actually increase the danger posed 
by coal waste. As coal plants clean up 
their smokestack emissions by installing 
scrubbers and other pollution-control de- 
vices, they are creating more and more 
sludge that contains all the nasty stuff 
that would have otherwise been spewed 
into the atmosphere. “Clean-coal tech- 
nology is nothing but a code word for 
‘let's generate more waste than ever be- 
fore,” says Stant of the Environmental 
Integrity Project. 

For the Obama administration, which 
has been so outspoken about using sci- 
ence to guide sound environmental pol- 
icy, confronting coal ash should be a 
no-brainer. After all, the cost of safely 
disposing of coal waste is tiny compared 
to the long-term risk to public health: 
Left unregulated, the sludge will continue 
to leak toxic chemicals into America’s 
drinking water for decades to come. But 
environmentalists aren't so sure that 
the EPA, which is already under fire for 
failing to stop Big Coal from blowing up 
mountaintops in Appalachia, is ready to 
do what it takes to protect the public from 
coal ash. “I don’t want to say that this is a 
litmus test for the EPA,” says Evans, the 
Earthjustice attorney. “But in some ways 
it is. Regulating solid waste is something 
the EPA is very good at. The question is, 
do they have the political will to do the 
right thing?” @ 
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N THE EVENING OF AUGUST) 
26th, 1970, Jimi Hendrix walked 
through the street-level door at 
52 West 8th Street in New York's 
Greenwich Village into paradise. 


Electric Lady Studios was the guitarist’s own 
state-of-the-art recording facility, and he had 
personally supervised many of its psychedelic 
details, like the mural of an elfin woman at the 
console of a spaceship. Tonight was the official 
opening party. Guests including guitarist Johnny 
Winter, Yoko Ono and Fleetwood Mac drummer 
Mick Fleetwood enjoyed Japanese food in Studio 
A, where Hendrix usually had stacks of amplifiers. 


Hendrix, however, avoided the crush. 
One of rock’s most flamboyant showmen 
but a reserved, intensely shy man offstage, 
he was remote and despondent, spending 
much of the night sitting in a barber chair 
in a quiet corner of the reception area. 

It would be his last night at Electric 
Lady. Hendrix died in London three weeks 
later. He was 27. 

The studio that was supposed to be 
Hendrix's sanctuary was also a source of 
stress and frustration. He was scrambling 
for money despite hit-record sales to fund 
the construction at Electric Lady; chang- 
ing band lineups; and battling his man- 
ager. But even at a low ebb, he was look- 
ing, as he put it in one song at the time, 
“Straight Ahead.” 

The Seattle-born guitarist had already 
revolutionized the blues roots, amplified 
fury and orchestral future of the electric 
guitar on three worldwide-hit albums - 
1967's Are You Experienced, 1968's Axis: 
Bold as Love and the ‘68 double album 
Electric Ladyland - made with the Jimi 
Hendrix Experience: the British rhythm 
section of drummer Mitch Mitchell and 
bassist Noel Redding. There had also been 
constant touring and growing tensions, 
especially with Redding over money and 
the latter’s own ambitions as a singer and 
songwriter. Even before Hendrix broke up 
the Experience in mid-’69, he was pushing 
his music beyond electric blues and acid 
rock, recording with jazz and soul play- 
ers such as drummer Buddy Miles, bassist 
Dave Holland and future Mahavishnu Or- 
chestra guitarist John McLaughlin. 

“My initial success was a step in the 
right direction,’ Hendrix said in a June 
1969 interview, as Electric Lady’s con- 
struction was getting under way, “but it 
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was only a step, just a change. Now I plan 
to get into other things. A couple of years 
ago, all I wanted was to be heard. ‘Let me 
in’ was the thing. Now I'm trying to figure 
out the wisest way to be heard.” 

Located under a movie theater in a 
space that was most recently Generation, 
a rock club, with a striking brick facade 
that stuck out over the pavement like a 
pregnant womans belly, Electric Lady was 
conceived by Hendrix, with his manager, 
Michael Jeffrey, and his stalwart record- 
ing engineer, Eddie Kramer, in early 1969. 
Design and construction took more than a 
year. The final cost was about $1 million. 

It was a historic enterprise. Electric 
Lady was the first major commercial stu- 
dio in New York created specially for and 
owned by a Sixties rock star. In compar- 
ison, the Beatles and Bob Dylan mostly 
recorded in facilities owned by their rec- 
ord labels, according to strict corporate 
rules. For years, at Abbey Road in London, 


SSS 
“THIS ERA OF 
MUSIC HAS 
COME TO AN 
END,’ SAID 
HENDRIX. 
“SOMETHING 
NEW HAS TO 
COME, AND 

I WILL BE 
THERE.” 


the Beatles worked with studio engi- 
neers who were required to dress in white 
lab coats. 

For Hendrix, Electric Lady was also a 
refuge from the whirlwind. He was ex- 
hausted by his celebrity - “I don’t want to 
be a clown anymore, I don't want to be a 
rock & roll star,” he complained to Rou1- 
ING STONE in 1969 — and frustrated with 
the pressure from Jeffrey to stay on the 
road making the fast, big money. Hendrix 
spent much of 1968 as well as the spring of 
‘69 touring North America. 

At Electric Lady, Hendrix - who had 
been touring nonstop since the mid-Six- 
ties, when he was a sideman for R&B stars 
like Little Richard and the Isley Brothers 
- finally had a place of his own, where he 
could live with his music without inter- 
ference. “That was the dream,” says veter- 
an studio architect John Storyk, who was 
only 22 when Hendrix commissioned him 
to design Electric Lady. “As an artist, this 
became your home.” 

Hendrix held his first formal recording 
session in Studio A on June 15th, 1970, 
two months before the opening party. The 
site was in disarray; a second studio was 
still being built at the end of the hall. But 
Hendrix got right to work with his cur- 
rent trio: Mitchell and bassist Billy Cox, 
a trusted old friend from Hendrix's ear- 
ly-Sixties spell in the Army. They played 
a new instrumental, “All God's Children.” 
Then Hendrix cut guitar overdubs for the 
turbulent rocker “Ezy Ryder” and jammed 
with a studio guest, Traffic’s Steve Win- 
wood, on one of Hendrix’s favorite recent 
originals, “Valleys of Neptune.” That num- 
ber, in a different incarnation, is now the 
centerpiece of an album of previously un- 
released Hendrix studio recordings, also 
called Valleys of Neptune. 

For the next several weeks, Hendrix 
concentrated on finishing the year’s worth 
of songs and endless takes he had accu- 
mulated for his long-overdue fourth stu- 
dio album. “We had two closets full of 
Jimi Hendrix tapes, floor to ceiling, with 
all of the jams and stuff we had done,” 
says Kramer, who had been Hendrix's 
steady engineer since Are You Experi- 
enced. “He would say, ‘Pull that take over 
there. Or ‘Go to this section, yeah, stop. 
That's what we need.” Sessions at Electric 
Lady started at about 8 p.m. and ran long 
into the next day. Hendrix was so keen 
to spend every waking minute at Elec- 
tric Lady that he would show up ahead 
of schedule. 

“That was a huge change I saw in him,” 
Kramer notes. “In the past, we would call 
for sessions at the Record Plant for seven, 
and he wouldn't come until midnight, be- 
cause he was jamming somewhere. At 
Electric Lady, we'd call a session for seven, 
and he was often there early. And if he saw 
a lady standing in the control room, he 
would get her a chair. The guy was so po- 
lite - and proud of the place.” 
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Jimi’s Paradise 


Opened in 1970, 
Hendrix’s Electric Lady 
was the first studio 
owned by a Sixties 
rock star. (1) Hendrix 
at Electric Lady in the 
summer of 1970. He 
insisted on the trippy 
murals (2) and curved 
walls (3). With Eddie 
Kramer (left) and 
studio manager 

Jim Marron, June 
1970 (4). 
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BLUES POWER 
With Mick 
Jagger 
backstage ata 
Stones concert 
at Madison 
Square Garden 
in1969 
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But Hendrix did not enjoy himself at 
the opening party. Publicist Jane Fried- 
man, whose company represented the gui- 
tarist in America, found him at one point 
sitting alone on the staircase. “I thought, 
‘Is he exhausted?” she says. “I walked 
up to him and said, “‘What’s the matter?’ 
He admitted he wasn't very happy.” Hen- 
drix had good reasons. He was then in a 
volatile relationship with one of his girl- 
friends, Devon Wilson - the inspiration 
for the bloodthirsty vamp in the gallop- 
ing rocker “Dolly Dagger.” And Hendrix 
had to stop work at Electric Lady because 
Jeffrey had booked another tour; Hen- 
drix was flying to London the next day. 
The last straw was a food fight started by 
some guests in his pristine new studio. He 
split in disgust. 

But Hendrix talked with another guest 
before he left: Patti Smith, then a 23-year- 
old unknown singer-poet managed by 
Friedman. Smith was sitting on the stairs, 
where Hendrix joined her. “I was too ner- 
vous to go into the party,” she recalls. “He 
said, ‘What are you doing? Not going in?’ 
We talked about the studio. He just loved 
it. He was so excited by it. Listening to him 
talk was beautiful in every way.” 

Hendrix never saw Electric Lady again. 
After playing concerts in Britain, Scandi- 
navia and Germany, including an epic, in- 
termittently brilliant show for 600,000 
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people on the Isle of Wight, Hendrix - un- 
happy with the shows and concerned for 
Cox, who was ill - canceled the remaining 
dates. He died in London, in his sleep, on 
September 18th. The official cause of death 
was “inhalation of vomit due to barbitu- 
rate intoxication.” Hendrix was an avid fan 
of LSD and pot and had used heroin (but 
never succumbed to full-blown addiction). 
This time, he took an overpowering dose of 
a sedative, Vesperax. 


————————e 
“WITH THE 
MUSIC WE 
WILL PAINT 
PICTURES OF 
EKARTH AND 
SPACE, SO 
THAT THE 
LISTENER CAN 
BE TAKEN 
SOMEW HERE.” 





Forty years later, Electric Lady is still 
open for business, at the same location. 
The outdoor-belly facade is gone; the “elec- 
tric lady” mural, painted by Lance Jost, is 
now on the curved wall of Studio A. Led 
Zeppelin, Stevie Wonder and David Bowie 
worked on major records there in the Sev- 
enties. More recent clients include the 
Black Crowes and Ryan Adams. 

And Smith has gone back often to re- 
cord; she made her 1975 debut LP, Horses, 
there. “Every time I go in, I can look at the 
stair we sat on,” she says. “That’s why I love 
to record there. It has his spirit.” 


N ONE OF HIS FINAL INTER- 
views, a couple of days before his 
Isle of Wight appearance, Hen- 
drix told Britain’s Melody Maker 
that he had nothing but the 
future on his mind. “I want a big band,” 
he declared. “I don’t mean three harps 
and 14 violins. I want a big band full of 
competent musicians that I can conduct 
and write for. And with the music we 
will paint pictures of Earth and space, 
so that the listener can be taken some- 
where.” 

Hendrix also said he'd been “thinking 
that this era of music — sparked off by the 
Beatles - had come to an end. Something 
new has got to come, and Jimi Hendrix 
will be there.” 
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He didnt make it. But Hendrix left be- 
hind a wealth of music that continues to 
astonish; pivotal and exciting, previous- 
ly unheard recordings are still being un- 
earthed four decades later. Hendrix's me- 
lodic, often elegant wrangling of feedback 
and distortion and his spiritual ambitions 
as a composer and producer - to make a 
music for new-world travel, fusing the sex 
and lament of electric blues with the spatial 
theater of the latest recording technology - 
were genuinely psychedelic yet remain viv- 
idly modern. “He was bigger than LSD,” 
the Who’s guitarist Pete Townshend wrote 
about Hendrix in this magazine in 2003. 
“What he played was fucking loud but also 
incredibly lyrical and expert. He managed 
to build this bridge between true blues gui- 
tar...and modern sounds” - what Town- 
shend described as “the wall of screaming 
guitar sound that U2 popularized.” 

Hendrix's three ‘67-68 albums all went 
Top Five in America - Electric Ladyland 
was Number One - and he still sells rec- 
ords like a living superstar. Since his death, 
there have been more than 50 official post- 
humous albums, including rarities col- 
lections, concert releases and greatest- 
hits sets. This year, Experience Hendrix 
— the company representing Hendrixss es- 
tate, founded in 1995 by his late father, Al, 
and run by Jimi's stepsister Janie - start- 
ed a new worldwide licensing agreement 
with Sony Music. The first fruits of a dec- 
ade-long plan of releases (see accompany- 
ing story) are Valleys of Neptune and de- 
luxe reissues, with DVDs, of Hendrix’s 
three original studio albums and First 
Rays of the New Rising Sun, the 1997 col- 
lection of songs he intended for the unfin- 
ished fourth. 

The record business has changed dra- 
matically since Experience Hendrix won 
full control of the guitarist’s master record- 
ings, after years of litigation. “Download- 
ing didnt exist, CDs were still coming up,” 
says Janie. “But this is still Jimi's music. He 
only made four albums but created much 
more music. Perhaps it wasn't quite ready 
to release. But we have it.” 

And Hendrix was in total charge of that 
music when he made it. Valleys of Neptune 
does not have anything from his months at 
Electric Lady. Instead, the 12 tracks run 
the gamut from the acid-garage Avis out- 
take “Mr. Bad Luck” to the dynamic title 
track - a composite of Hendrix’s vocal 
from a ’69 session and a feral instrumen- 
tal track from May 1970 - and a surging 
guitar-choir instrumental, “Lullaby for 
the Summer,” which Hendrix ultimately 
reworked into “Ezy Ryder.” 

But the rich pickings reflect the same 
consuming drive to innovate and suc- 
ceed that dominated the last year of his 
life. From August 1969 until September 
1970, Hendrix played some of the most 
important and memorable shows of his 
career: the closing set at Woodstock, 
with his classic immolation of “The Star- 








UNHEARD 


HENDRIX 


Exciting finds in the Jimi 
vaults: Lost concerts, epic 
jams, documentary footage 


IMI HENDRIX DIED WITH- 

out a will, causing years of 

legal turmoil over manage- 

ment of his estate. Now, 
four decades after his death, much 
of the rare, exciting music still sit- 
ting in the vaults is finally seeing an 
official release. 

Among the tracks unearthed: the 
Band of Gypsys song “Burning De- 
sire, a whirlwind nine minutes that 
starts with Hendrix's sassy, clucking 
guitar over a rolling bass line, then 
swerves into a hard-funk charge. 
Hendrix, Billy Cox and Buddy Miles 
bolt into punklike double time and 
drop down to a churning blues, with 
Hendrix massaging his chords with 
glistening tremolo-bar flourishes. 


MIDNIGHT LIGHTNING Hendrix at 
London's Royal Albert Hall in 1969 


“Burning Desire,” recorded at the 
Record Plant in New York on Janu- 
ary 16th, 1970, has never been issued. 
That also goes for a killer instrumen- 
tal take of “Castles Made of Sand,” 
a 1967 run-through with just Hen- 
drix and Experience drummer Mitch 
Mitchell, and an alternate master of 
the Are You Experienced ballad “May 
This Be Love,” with different vocals 
and lead guitar, that Hendrix nearly 
picked for the final album. 

All three tracks will finally be re- 
leased in the next year by Experience 
Hendrix, through its new deal with 


Sony Music, in a multidisc anthology 
of rare and unheard music from the 
guitarist’s early sideman recordings 
to some of his very last sessions. 

Like the mid-Nineties Beatles An- 
thology CDs, the Hendrix set “will 
feature unreleased or commercially 
unavailable music, pulling it togeth- 
er in a cohesive way,’ says Hendrix 
biographer John McDermott, who is 
the director of catalog development 
for Experience Hendrix. “You get to 
hear ‘My Diary’ [a 1964 single made 
with Rosa Lee Brooks] to “Black 
Gold’ and some of the demos Jimi 
was working on before his death.” 
Experience Hendrix is also prepar- 
ing a “definitive documentary,’ di- 
rected by Bob Smeaton, who did the 
Beatles’ Anthology video history. 

Unlike many artists at the time, 
Hendrix always owned his song 
publishing and master recordings. 
“The music informs the decisions,” 
says McDermott of the rarities and 
live sets he co-produces with Eddie 
Kramer and Janie Hendrix. “We ask, 
‘What's there? Is it up to the quali- 
ty people expect?’ Because Jimi was 
such an improvisational guy, a live 
recording from Winterland is dif- 
ferent from Woodstock and Isle of 
Wight. They all have value.” 

Future releases in the works in- 
clude the February 1969 shows 
filmed and recorded at London’s 
Royal Albert Hall, and a May 1968 
set at the Miami Pop Festival. “I 
found the Miami material by going 
through all of these old correspon- 
dences,’ says McDermott. “I found 
the widow of the guy who had all 
the stuff. And it’s brilliant.” He 
would also like to do a “proper pre- 
sentation” of the Experience’s Feb- 
ruary 1968 stand at Winterland in 
San Francisco. 

There are tapes that still elude 
McDermott, recordings “presented 
to Warner Bros. after Jimis death 
but that they didn’t know what to do 
with.” He cites a video recording of a 
June 5th, 1970, show in Dallas. “Jimi 
was always inspired when he played 
in Texas. The video was offered to 
Warner Bros., but they passed. It’s 
out there somewhere, people.” And if 
you know where, “please call Experi- 
ence Hendrix.” D.F. 
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Spangled Banner’; the New Year's concerts 
at the Fillmore East with Cox and drum- 
mer Buddy Miles as Band of Gypsys; 1970 
gigs with Cox and Mitchell at Berkeley 
and the Atlanta International Pop Festi- 
val. And there would be more than 70 doc- 


umented recording sessions, two dozen of 


them at Electric Lady alone. 
“Multitasking was a way of life for him,” 
says Cox. “It wasn't a strain. He had a lot 
of things going on. But he knew where he 
wanted to go, how he wanted to get there.” 
Cox remembers getting up one morning at 
the house in upstate New York where he 
was rehearsing with Hendrix for Wood- 
stock: “We had amps set out on the patio. I 
was fiddling around, tuning up, and played 
‘Big Ben’ [the famous melody of the chimes 
at the Houses of Parliament] right below 
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Jimi’s window. He stuck his head out - | 


‘Keep playing that, don’t stop!’ He came 
down in his drawers, picked up his guitar 
and played this answering riff.” Hendrix 
soon developed that into the opening se- 
quence of “Dolly Dagger.” 

Hendrix joked about his work ethic 
to TV talk-show host Dick Cavett. “Do 
you consider yourself a disciplined guy?” 
Cavett asked in a July 1969 interview. “Do 
you get up every day and work?” 

“I try to get up every day,’ Hendrix 
cracked. But he also spoke plainly of his 
determination. “I don't live on compli- 
ments. Matter of fact, it has a way of dis- 
tracting me. A whole lotta musicians out 
there - they hear these compliments, and 
they think, “Wow, it must have been real- 


ly great.’ So they get fat and satisfied and | 


lost, and they forget about the actual tal- 
ent that they have, and they start living in 
another world.” 

Tommy Erdelyi saw Hendrix's resolve 
in close-up. Erdelyi is better known as 
Tommy Ramone; he co-founded the Ra- 
mones in 1974 and was their original 
drummer. But in late 1969 and early 1970, 
he was an assistant engineer at the Rec- 
ord Plant in New York and worked on 
Hendrix's sessions there with Band of 
Gypsys. Songs recorded at those dates 
included early versions of the 1970 sin- 
gle “Izabella” and the guitar-firefight epic 
“Machine Gun.” 

“He wasnt verbal, but he didnt have 
any trouble explaining what he want- 
ed,” Erdelyi says of Hendrix. “He would 
do take after take, then want the gear 
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moved around if he wasn't getting the 
right sound.” Erdelyi recalls performanc- 
es of songs like “Machine Gun” in which 
Hendrix's guitar, blowing at top volume 
through three stacks of Marshall speak- 
er cabinets, shook the control-room win- 
dow. “He could get incredible sustain, this 
deep tone, almost like a cello. It was beau- 
tiful stuff.” 

But Hendrix also “seemed insecure,” 
Erdelyi adds. He was with Hendrix 
at the Record Plant one day while guitarist 
Leslie West recorded with his band 
Mountain in another room. “Jimi asked 
me, ‘Do you think Leslie West is better 
than me?’ I thought he was kidding.” 
Erdelyi pauses, still shocked by the 
question. “Then I realized that he was 
serious. 


“Tt also made me realize why he was a 
perfectionist,” Erdelyi continues. “To me, 
Jimi Hendrix was a rock god. He didn't 
think of himself that way. He was com- 
peting with other musicians. He came 
to those sessions in a very serious way, to 
make the best records he possibly could.” 
¢ T WAS DESTINY —- WE JAMMED, 
| and it sounded good,” says Cox, 
reflecting on the first time he 
played with Hendrix, in No- 
vember 1961, in aserviceman’s 
club on the Army base in Fort Campbell, 
Kentucky. Hendrix was a paratrooper in 
the 101st Airborne Division. “But Jimi 
would come right over after he had for- 
mation with his company,” says Cox. “We 
would rehearse all day long, every day, 
working on patterns and riffs.” Years later, 
when Cox first heard Hendrix’s records 
with the Experience, he recognized some 
of those licks, which ended up in “Foxey 
Lady” and “Purple Haze.” Cox, 68, is per- 
forming his friend's songs through March, 
along with guitarists such as Joe Satriani, 
Jonny Lang and Vernon Reid, on the 2010 
Experience Hendrix tribute tour. 

Hendrix and Cox had a similar rou- 
tine in 1970, before sessions at Electric 
Lady. “Jimi would come to my apartment,” 
Cox says. “We'd turn on a small amp and 
work on music. I'd add something. Hed 
add something. We'd sit and laugh and 
have some strawberry upside-down cake, 
watch television. Then we'd go back to 
the song. 

“We didn't fish, we didnt hunt, we didn't 
play tennis or golf,” Cox goes on. “Music 








who had his first meeting with Hendrix, 
Kramer and Jeffrey about the project in 
January 1969. Storyk soon got a call telling 
him the club was scrapped. Hendrix want- 
eda “full-on recording studio.” 

Storyk describes Hendrix as “polite, ex- 
tremely quiet and very attentive. He was 
very organized as to how he wanted the 
place to look and feel. He didn’t want any 
straight lines. He wanted curves. He want- 
ed it to feel like a living room. It was for his 
comfort.” During construction, Storyk saw 
little of Hendrix. But the guitarist stopped 
by at night, after the workers had gone 
home, to see how things were going. 

“I remember one visit,” Storyk says. 
“We had all the doors installed” —- custom- 
soundproofed doors with small square 
windows. “Jimi said, ‘Can we make these 
windows round?’ Fifteen expensive doors 
came off, and four weeks later, there were 
new ones with round windows. We changed 
them, because that’s what he wanted.” But 
the remarkable front of Electric Lady was 
Storyk’s idea, inspired by Kiesler’s long, 
rounded design for the Shrine of the Book, 
the Jerusalem museum that houses the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. “Jimi never even saw the 
drawings. It just went up.” 

Building delays and unexpected prob- 
lems - at one point the site was flooded by 
water from an underground river - forced 
Hendrix to take out a $300,000 loan from 
his label, Warner Bros. Hendrix also did 
long-weekend tours to help pay the mount- 
ing construction bills. At the same time, 
he was recording at other New York stu- 
dios, spending more money and getting lLit- 
tle done. “He would call me up in a panic 





‘JIMI DIDN’T SEE HIMSELF AS 
A ROCK GOD,” SAYS RAMONE. 
“HE ONCE ASKED IF HE WAS 

BETTER THAN LESLIE WEST.’ 


was the priority. If you love something 
greater than you love yourself, it over- 
comes everything.” Asked if Hendrix loved 
music so much that he left no time for rest 
or peace — Cox quotes Hendrix’s lyrics in 
“Manic Depression, from Are You Experi- 
enced. “Music, sweet music, I wish I could 
caress, caress.” 

Music, Cox says, “was his peace.” 

Hendrix originally envisioned the base- 
ment space on 8th Street — the site of the 
famous Film Guild Cinema, built in 1929 
and designed by the avant-garde architect 
Frederick Kiesler - as a different kind of 
playground. “He jammed at the club there, 
Generation, a lot,” says Kramer. “He want- 
ed a nightclub, a place to hang and jam.” 

“In the club would be a booth where he 
could record things live,” says John Storyk, 


in the middle of the night,” says Kramer, 
who was director of engineering at Elec- 
tric Lady and busy taking care of its tech- 
nical needs. “Hed say, ‘Man, can you come 
down to the Record Plant? It’s not happen- 
ing. I would jump in acab and get him situ- 
ated.” Days later, Kramer would get a simi- 
lar call from the Hit Factory. 

Somehow, in the middle of that tumult, 
in March 1970, Hendrix made a quick trip 
to London, where he played on sessions for 
two American friends in town: Stephen 
Stills and Love's Arthur Lee. “He was in a 
swirl,” says Stills, who was living in Eng- 
land at the time and making his first solo 
album, Stephen Stills. “But that day in 
London we had was very peaceful.” At Is- 
land Studios, Hendrix played a fluid, un- 
usually tempered solo on [Cont. on 86] 
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LAUGH ING? 


He makes the biggest, smartest 
comedies in Hollywood, but he still 
doesn’t think he’s very funny 

BY NEIL STRAUSS 

PHOTOGRAPH BY TERRY RICHARDSON 
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= BEN STILLER 





T IS NEARLY IMPOSSIBLE TO HAVE A DISCUSSION 
about the past 20 years of comedy filmmaking with- 
out mentioning Ben Stiller. As far back as his first shorts 
parodying Tom Cruise and LL Cool J and his influen- 
tial sketch series, The Ben Stiller Show, he built a rep- 
utation for spotting comedy talent early, and worked 
with everyone from Judd Apatow to David Cross, Andy 


Dick, Janeane Garofalo, Jack Black and Owen Wilson. His direc- 
torial debut, Reality Bites, captured the zeitgeist of the slacker alt- 
rock generation at its peak. In 2004 alone, he starred in six com- 
edies. Over the course of his career, he has laid claim to some of 
the most oft-referenced comedy scenes of his era, from the hair 
gel in Theres Something About Mary to the Blue Steel of Zoolan- 
der, while crossing the funnyman chasm to also become a bona 
fide lead in everything from romances to dramas to family movies. 


Born into a showbiz family (his par- | 


ents are the comedy team of Anne Meara 
and Jerry Stiller), he appears to have one 
of the most charmed lives in entertain- 
ment - until you meet him. In person, 
there's nothing very funny about Stiller. 
Wandering through the Man Ray exhibit 
at the International Center of Photog- 
raphy in Manhattan, he is slumped in a 
black overcoat, his hair unkempt and a 
wiry gray goatee spotting his face. There's 
a dark weight that seems to burden him, 
whether due to a hectic schedule or the 
curse of thinking too much. He describes 
himself as “socially uncomfortable” by na- 
ture, and friends say that they find him 
quiet and guarded when out of his com- 
fort zone on set. 

“L.A. is depressing,’ he says matter-of- 
factly as he orders a Caesar salad at the 
museum cafe. “I was in Century City at 
night once, and it was such a ghost town, 
it made me want to slit my wrists.” 

It’s almost as though Stiller, 44, is still 
in character for his latest movie, Green- 
berg, a Noah Baumbach-directed char- 
acter study of a neurotic, unemployed 
40-year-old still harboring the pipe 
dream that he can re-form his indie-rock 
band and win back his high school sweet- 
heart. A romantic comedy so black that 
it’s adrama, Greenberg is perhaps the first 
film since Stiller played a junkie TV writ- 
er in 1998's Permanent Midnight where 
he succeeds in making the audience for- 
get that he is actually Ben Stiller. Those 
who have worked with him describe him 
as a driven perfectionist. But as he sits 
down at the cafe, he explains that, thanks 
in part to his family (wife and occasion- 
al co-star Christine Taylor and their chil- 
dren, Ella, seven, and Quinlin, four), he’s 
turned a corner and is learning to slow 
down and let go. 





Do you see “Greenberg” as a bookend to 
“Reality Bites,” where 15 years later it’s not 
so cool to still be a slacker, and no one gets 
your cultural references anymore? 
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People have said that. I never thought 
that when we were doing it, except maybe 
in the party scene at the end. Instead of 
using extras, Noah had the girls who were 
in the movie invite their friends. We were 
totally intimidated by these kids who were 
supercool and superhip. I was not like that 
at 20. So it was three days where Noah 
and I, in between shots, would say to each 
other, “This is like the movie right now. 
We're Greenberg.” 

In what way? 

I wasn't so confident. I didn’t have my 
shit together. There's an air about them 
that is like, “Wow, they really seem to 
fucking own the place.” And I guess they 
do, because theyre young and have it 
all ahead of them. So it was like, “How 
does my own experience of being older 
and my own regrets about things that 
haven't come together in my life the way I 
wanted them to inform that point of view 
of Greenberg?” 

So what kind of regrets do you have? 

There are movies that I was supposed to 
direct that didn’t happen that I still think 
about all the time. “If I'd done that movie, 
what direction would my career have gone 
in?” I don’t blame myself, though maybe I 


“‘TVE NEVER 
BEEN THE 
GUY WHO 
GETS LAUGHS 
AT A PARTY. 
THAT HASN’T 
BEEN MY 
MODUS 
OPERANDI.” 





could go back and look at the ways I sab- 
otaged it at the time. And I’ve been in re- 
lationships where I’ve screwed things up, 
where somebody was too there for me - 
too available - and it scared me. 

And you took them for granted? 

Yeah, and I made mistakes in the rela- 
tionship that ended it. With that movie I 

didnt direct, it came at atime when I was 
in a relationship that I'd self-sabotaged 
and was trying to get back into. At that 
moment, I was more focused on the rela- 
tionship than doing the movie. So maybe I 
didn't fight as hard as I should have. 

You often say you dont think you're 
funny in person. But do you think you're 
funny onscreen? 

Oh! Good question. Occasionally. I 
really don’t make a practice of watching 
stuff that I’ve done, because it’s just too 
strange and narcissistic, and it doesn't feel 
right. But when youre working on some- 
thing that youre in and youre directing it, 
you obviously have to watch yourself a lot. 
So I'll see things, and more often than not 
I'm disappointed. 

What about after the process? 

Every once in a while you'll be flipping 
through the channels, and you'll see some- 
thing, and if it’s more than five years old, 
then it becomes sort of an oddity where 
you go, “Wow, that actually happened? 
What were we thinking back then?” 

You're often hiding under a wig or 
mustache or sunglasses in your comedies. 
Even in “Tf Lucy Fell,” you're basically the 
only actor in a crazy wig. 

Yes. I remember I was going through 
a breakup, and I wanted to just fill time 
as much as possible. So they asked, “Oh, 
do you want to get dreadlocks?” And I 
thought, “That will take up eight hours of 
my life.” So that was the motivation. 

What do you think the difference is 
between parody and satire? 

Parody, for me, is a reductive term, and 
it can be simplistic. Satire is comment- 
ing in some way, and parody is just mak- 
ing fun of things. On The Ben Stiller Show 
we did a lot of parodies. Something like 
Tropic Thunder is a bit more satirical. 
You do parody more when youre start- 
ing out, because youre influenced by the 
things youre attracted to and want to 
learn more about. But then hopefully you 
develop past that. 

Judging by the parodies from “The Ben 
Stiller Show,” you were attracted to heroic 
characters like Bono, Tom Cruise and 
Bruce Springsteen. 

Yes, ves. I love those guys. 

Growing up, did you want to be more of 
an action hero than a comedian? 

If anything, I wanted to be like an Al 
Pacino/Robert De Niro guy, because I 
loved those movies growing up. But that 
just wasnt in the cards. Then when I was 
19, I started watching SCTV. That really 
affected me, and so did watching Albert 
Brooks movies. So I started exploring 
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that, and it was very derivative for a long 
time, which is part of the process of figur- 
ing out what your voice 1s. 

What was the turning point when your 
work went from parody to satire? 

I just got tired of waiting for somebody 
to do something that I could then work 
off of. Reality Bites gave me a different 
experience. After that, parody was not 
something I wanted to do. A lot of times, 
movies and TV shows are influenced by 
genres. Zoolander was going off of a Man- 
churian Candidate template. We wanted 
to take a genre plot that we could hang 
the comedy on. 

I heard that you're doing a sequel to 
“Zoolander.” 

Zoolander, to me, 18 a unique sort of 
thing, because when it came out, it didn’t 
really have any box office, but it’s taken on 
this life of its own since. 

It doesnt feel like it’s too pure to touch 
and possibly ruin its legacy? 

I do feel the challenge of having to live 
up to the original. It’s been 10 years, and 
it would be crazy to revisit it and think 


Contributing editor NEIL STRAUSS 
interviewed Ringo Starr in RS 1097. 


about what would have happened to the 
characters in that time. Also, the first one 
was sort of a stressful shoot, because the 
studio didn’t really get the movie. 

They kept second-guessing you? 

Yeah, they all were like, “What are you 
doing?” I was directing and acting, and 
I walked away from it thinking I never 
wanted to do something like that again. 

Didnt that happen to you after “The 
Cable Guy” wasnt a huge hit? 

I remember I got a new agent, and the 
first thing my agent said to me was, “OK, 
you just have to do nothing for, like, six 
months.” They put me in movie jail. 

Did being criticized for that movie turn 
you off from directing for a while? 

I don't think that I consciously shied 
away from directing after The Cable Guy. 
It just happened. I'd just done Flirting 
With Disaster around that time, too, then 
There's Something About Mary came out 
as a result of that, and I had these op- 
portunities as an actor that I hadn't 


had before. Until then, I thought I was 
a director. 

But I stopped reading pretty much 
everything written about me around the 
time of Zoolander. I had no idea that peo- 
ple could write things about you where 
they didn't call you up and tell you. I 
didn’t think that anybody would even 
care or that I was somebody worth read- 
ing about. 

People say you're one of the hardest- 
working people they know, that work is 
an addiction for you. 

The first part of getting rid of an 
addiction is acknowledging that you have 
it, and I acknowledge that I enjoy work- 
ing. Anyone that’s kicked heroin will tell 
you they enjoyed it until they realized 
it was screwing up their life. I haven't 
hit bottom yet, but I've gotten to a place 
where I realized it’s out of balance, and 
I’ve adjusted. Last summer, I took five 
months off after Greenberg and went away 
with my family, and it was great. Nobody 
ever talks about that. The area of my life 
that I have no question about is my com- 
mitment to my family. And that’s the im- 
plication when people ask, “Oh, why do 
you work so much?” 

They didnt say it as a judgment. But 
maybe your perspective comes from being 
raised by parents who were entertainers 
and not around a lot. 

It’s all valid stuff. I grew up with par- 
ents who needed to work to take care of 
their family - and also enjoyed working 
too. They were great parents and also 
werent perfect parents. I’m all of those 
things too. I don't think you can reduce 
it down. 

One of the writers on “The Ben Stiller 
Show” said there was a joke among the 
writers that if they wanted to make sure 
their sketch would be used, they included a 
scene with you taking offyour shirt. Have 
you ever heard that? 

Oh, my God. No. Jesus Christ! I have 
no response to that, but they were proba- 
bly right [/aughs]. That's great. 

Someone else you worked with described 
you as competitive and afraid of failure. 

I've obviously failed at that. I don't 
know if fear of failure is necessarily a bad 
thing. On the other hand, the ultimate 
fear of failure would be paralysis and not 
doing anything. If that’s there, which it 
definitely is, I don’t want that to be what 
stops me from trying something. 

“Micromanager was another word that 
came up a lot. 

That’s one of the hard things. I’m 
working on it. I’ve attempted to micro- 
manage many things. Producing is hard 
that way, because once you hire somebody 
to direct the movie, you have to have con- 
fidence in them to do that job. And I feel 
like I'm in a place where I know that's not 
bringing me happiness. Maybe it’s be- 
cause I’m getting older and I’m too tired 
to do it all. [Cont. on 88| 
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F YOU SPEND ENOUGH TIME 
up in the Emerald Triangle - 
an area in Northern Califor- 
nia comprising the adjoin- 
ing counties of Mendocino, 
Humboldt and Trinity - you 
might notice a few things. 
There's the crab fisherman 
selling you fresh crabs from 
his boat with a lit joint hanging from 
his mouth. There’s the jingle on the local 
radio station with the chorus “Going 
to jail sucks!” (It’s an ad for a bail-bond agency, which runs 
right after an ad for a hypdroponic-growing store.) If youre 
in the Triangle in October, at the start of the harvest season, 
you might notice people standing by the side of the road with 
cardboard signs that read LOOKING FOR WORK, or signs sim- 
ply depicting a hand-drawn pair of scissors. You might notice 
that locals call hundred-dollar bills “Humboldt twenties” and 
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From California to 
downtown Detroit, 
there's a green revolution 
sweeping across the 
nation — and it’s changing 
the weed business forever 
By MARK BINELLI 


complain about how expensive every- 
thing is, or their use of the verb forma- 
tion “getting flown,” meaning one’s prop- 
erty has been buzzed by a DEA helicopter 
(e.g., “We got flown a bunch of times this 
summer, so we knew a bust was com- 
ing’). At some point, your cellphone will 
probably stop working, and you might 
notice how the two-lane road darkens as 
it slices into a canyon of redwoods, and 
how your car shrinks, too, puttering at 
the foot of the giant, primeval forest, and 
how that Bigfoot-themed souvenir shop several miles back is 
starting to seem like a beacon of civilization. And if you keep 
going, eventually, somewhere deep in the mountains, you will 
arrive at Vic Tobias’ place. 

Tobias is a marijuana grower, and he is having a very long 
day. His waterlines froze, or broke, he’s not sure which, but that 
has meant no running water at his house for the past couple of 
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days. This coincided, as luck would have it, with out-of-town 
visitors — buyers looking to be introduced to other local grow- 
ers with weight to unload. Tobias has been scrambling to set 
up the meets, a delicate process in a part of the country where 
new faces are not generally greeted with small-town hospital- 
ity, where it’s considered sloppy form (as one grower tells me) 
to give your real name to the pizza-delivery guy. Most urgently, 
though, Tobias has 45 marijuana plants in full bloom that need 
to be harvested by tomorrow morning if he wants to move his 
product on schedule. It’s close to midnight, and he’s been up 
since dawn. 

In years past, work in this part of the country meant either 
logging or fishing, though with the depletion of natural re- 
sources, neither industry has been much of a going concern 
for years. Countercultural types began drifting up here from 
the Bay Area in the late Sixties, drawn not only by the spec- 
tacular landscape but by its remoteness. Which, of course, lent 
itself to the creation of a new local source of income: growing 
pot. In Tobias’ succinct but essentially accurate historical tell- 


ing, “Hippies went to India, smuggled out seeds up their asses 
and came here.” It was really more often Afghanistan, but the 
point is the same. From an origin story as humble as that of 
Hollywood (Cecil B. DeMille filming his first feature in a horse 
barn) or Silicon Valley (Steve Jobs inventing the personal com- 
puter in his garage), a massive, quintessentially Californian 
industry was born. 

Thanks to the ambiguous wording of Proposition 215, the 
1996 ballot initiative that allows for the possession and culti- 
vation (but not the distribution or sale) of medical marijuana 
in California, the weed business has expanded exponential- 
ly over the past decade. Most of the medical pot in California 
is sold through dispensaries: Some, in cities like Oakland, are 
massive places that see hundreds, even thousands, of patients 
every day, whereas in Los Angeles, storefront pot clubs - up to 
1,000 of them by some estimates — have crept into mini-malls 
and commercial strips all across the city. This has so embar- 
rassed the L.A. City Council that, in January, it passed an or- 
dinance that could slash the number of shops to 70. All told, 
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the state's annual marijuana crop is esti- 
mated by some to be worth about $14 bil- 
lion, “dwarfing,” in the words of a recent 
Associated Press story, “any other sector 
of the state's agricultural economy.” 
When California voters passed Prop 
215, it seemed like typical behavior from 
the people who brought us Scientology 
and the career of Gary Busey. But now, 
as the economy has cratered and millions 
of Americans have found themselves 
forced to rethink their livelihoods, there's 
a growing feeling that the country can no 
longer afford its longstanding prohibition 
on marijuana — a sense, for the first time 
since the Seventies, that pot could soon 
be decriminalized in many states, or even 
made fully legal. Fourteen states have 
already approved medical marijuana, and 
14: others have some form of marijuana 
legislation pending. And that doesn't 
include Massachusetts, which last 
year effectively decriminalized pot 
for recreational use, making posses- 
sion of up to an ounce punishable by 
a $100 ticket. On the national level, 
a Harvard economist has estimat- 
ed that legalizing pot could save the 
government $13 billion annually in 
prohibition costs (including cops and 
prisons) and raise $7 billion in annu- 
al revenues if marijuana is taxed - a 
potent argument at a time when local 
municipalities are being forced to 
slash services and cut public-sector 
jobs. “In past years, people have in- 
terpreted legalization to mean liber- 
alization — to mean condoning mari- 
juana and letting it get out of control,” 
notes Ethan Nadelmann, the founder 
of the Drug Policy Alliance Network, 
a nonprofit group devoted to ending 
the War on Drugs. “Now, more and 
more, people are interpreting it as 
taxation and regulation.” 


HIS IS WHY I HAVE COME 

to the Emerald Triangle: to 

witness, firsthand, this sin- 

gular, transformative mo- 

ment in what's been, for so 
long, an underground culture, one that 
became both refuge and perfect fit for an 
oddball combination of righteous outlaws 
and straight-up hustlers, conscientious 
dropouts and scary guys with guns, all 
of whom are now having to adapt their 
unique skill sets to an ever-shifting legal 
and economic landscape. The bulk of the 
marijuana cultivation in California is 
done by growers like Vic Tobias and his 
neighbors; a recent study commissioned 
by Mendocino County had pot account- 
ing for two-thirds of the local economy. 
Over the past year, in fact, the so-called 
“sreen rush” has created such a spike in 
the number of California pot growers that 


Contributing editor MARK BINELLI 
profiled Gregg Allman in RS 1082/1083. 
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everyone has a hand © 
in the game,” says. = 


there has been a negative impact - a glut 
of product. A recent article in the local 
Anderson Valley Advertiser observes that 
“supply is way up, prices way down, even 
if you can find a buyer, and a kind of des- 
peration is rippling through the north hill 
country of Mendocino County as land and 
pot partners turn on each other and ruth- 
less bands of home invaders cruise the 
mud dirt roads from Branscomb to Spy 
Rock to Alderpoint and points between.” 

I meet Tobias in the town closest to 
where he lives, which is still about a 
45-minute drive for him, mostly down 
winding switchbacks. (Tobias’ name has 
been changed to protect his identity.) “The 
thing you have to understand about up 
here is, everyone has a hand in the game 
— everyone, Tobias tells me as we stroll 
along a small-town main street. “See that 
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kid over there?” He nods at a guy in his 
20s in a baseball cap. “I guarantee he’s 
growing. See that old lady who looks like 
a grandma?” He shifts his gaze to asweet- 
looking gray-haired woman wearing ared 
Christmas sweater and cooing over a baby. 
“She's either a trimmer, or she’s got people 
working her land for her. Up here, every- 
one’s playing the law of averages: Ninety 
percent grow, one percent get busted.” 

Tobias has been growing weed since 
the mid-Nineties. He’s in his late 30s, 
and today he’s wearing muddy boots and 
a one-piece Carhartt coverall. At first, 
when he was living elsewhere on the West 
Coast, the pot growing was mostly for 
himself, a hobby, like home-brewing beer. 
He had a day job in an office, and he sold 
any weed he had left over on the side. But 
he discovered he had a green thumb, and 
he eventually moved to the Emerald Tri- 
angle to turn his hobby into a career. 

He makes a decent but not extravagant 
living, one that places him somewhere in 









the middle of the Triangle’s growers - a 
bigger fish than the single mom who keeps 
a dozen or so plants in her backyard for 
some extra cash, but notin the same league 
as the major players, who often have ties to 
some form of organized crime and grow 
on a massive scale. (The biggest grow in 
recent memory was uncovered in 2007, 
when authorities in Humboldt County 
discovered an astonishing 135,000 plants 
in a remote section of forest owned by a 
private timber company. No arrests were 
made, but authorities said evidence on the 
scene pointed to Mexican drug cartels.) 

A hardworking grower with more mod- 
est aims, though, can still run a four- 
season operation in the Triangle - one 
outdoor season in the summer and three 
hydroponic indoor seasons. Tobias’ cur- 
rent indoor grow, about 200 plants, is in 
a long, windowless shed on his prop- 
erty that’s divided into two rooms, 
one dark and one lit, alternating 
at 12-hour intervals. The 45 plants 
being harvested tonight should yield 
about five pounds of weed, which 
could fetch about $20,000. 

When we enter the grow from out- 
side, the light is initially blinding. 
The room is packed tight with mari- 
juana plants of varying heights. The 
tallest are chest high. Each plant 
has its own little black bucket, fed 
by snaking tubes that lead back to 
four plastic barrels filled with nutri- 
ent solution. Banks of grow lights, 
covered with silver shades, hang 
from the low ceiling like the cano- 
pied lamps over a pool table; four 
fans on the wall slowly move back 
and forth to cool the space. The walls 
are white and reflective, making it 
very bright and, with all the visi- 
ble tubes and wires, like the set of a 
science-fiction movie. A lower-end 
grow tends to evoke aspaceship from 
an Ed Wood production. Tobias’, though, 
is pure Kubrick - a 1960s vision of a 
gleaming, sterile future. 

The plants are leafy and pungent, filling 
the room with a hothouse musk. The larg- 
est buds, fist-size footballs, form closest to 
the lights, making the stalks top-heavy; a 
gridded net of string prevents them from 


falling over. Tobias, slipping on a pair of 


sunglasses, slides beneath the netting and 
begins to cut the plants ready to be har- 
vested, using a pair of clippers at the base 
and gingerly maneuvering the tops be- 
tween the string. He wants to avoid touch- 
ing the buds, if possible, particularly the 
hairlike trichomes (or “crystals”), which 
contain most of the plant’s THC (tetra- 
hydrocannabinol, the intoxicating sub- 
stance in cannabis). “That’s a sales tac- 
tic,” he says. ““Never touched by human 
hands.” Now, one by one, he passes the 
stalks out to me. I balance as many as pos- 
sible in a plastic tub, my hands and clothes 
quickly covered with sticky resin. 
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A grower in Northern California’s 


Emerald Triangle, ground zero 


for the new marijuana industry 
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After filling tubs with two dozen plants, 
we carry them out to Tobias’ truck. The 
night sky is clear and filled with stars. 
“There's Orion’s Belt - see it?” he says, 
pointing out the constellation. Then we 
drive to another house on his proper- 
ty. This one looks long-abandoned. Old 
comforters cover the windows in lieu of 
curtains. Inside, there’s a dim light in the 
kitchen, and the jam band Oysterhead are 
playing on an iPod hooked up to a boom- 
box. Tobias’ partner is toiling over a table- 
top jack press, which he is using to make 
bricks of hash. Occasionally, he'll pause 
to take a hit of a joint (Mendocino Beauty 
crossed with Willie Nelson). 

We carry the weed into another room, 
where several wires stretch from wall 
to wall, as high as clotheslines. Using 
clippers, we cut the plants into smaller 
branches, then hang them upside down 
from the wires, where they'll dry for a 
few days, at which point Tobias will hire 
a team of trimmers - who are paid $225 
a pound - to cultivate the valuable buds. 
Trimming is tedious, difficult work, but 
potentially lucrative: A good trimmer can 
do a couple of pounds in a day, though 
many take some of their payment in weed. 
To make their job easier, tonight we clip 
off as many of the large pot leaves as pos- 
sible. This is called “big leafing.” After 20 
minutes or so, the red-tile floor is cov- 
ered with a thick green-and-yellow car- 
pet. When were finished, Tobias grabs 
a broom and methodically cleans up the 
leaves, like a barber sweeping hair. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
Nick Tennant, 24, founded Med Grow 
Cannabis College in Southfield, Michigan, in 
2009, A six-week, $475 primer focuses on 
horticulture and the legal how-to’s of the 
state’s new medical-marijuana program. 


Once the weed is ready for the mar- 
ket, Tobias will sell it to a middleman, 
who will, in turn, transport it to a larg- 
er city and find another buyer - either a 
medical-marijuana dispensary or a street 
dealer. Like many an ambitious small- 
businessman, Tobias is pretty much never 
not working. His career choice is one 
that’s stressful, labor-intensive and, obvi- 
ously, very high-risk. There are the typical 
farmer's worries of pulling off your crop, 
the constant pressure of getting busted 
and the danger, from the other direction, 
of robbery, home invasions, biker gangs. 
Since Tobias has been out here, he’s had 
terrible years where he's lost almost every- 
thing, been reduced to near-homelessness 
— certain strains died, other patches had 
to be torn up to avoid law enforcement. 

And now, like workers in just about 
every other sector, from auto manutfac- 
turing to big-box retail, Tobias is being 
forced to re-examine his place in the mar- 
ket. In the case of marijuana, this upset is 
not being caused by new technology, glo- 
balization or recession, but by a change 
in public consciousness. Like other once- 
divisive social issues — gays in the mili- 
tary, to take the most recent example - the 
specter of reefer madness seems to have 
lost its effectiveness as a political wedg- 





ing tool. Robert Mikos, a Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity law professor who has written ex- 
tensively about the rights of states to defy 
the federal ban on marijuana, says the on- 
going medical-marijuana experiments in 
California and elsewhere have opened the 
door for further decriminalization. It’s al- 
lowed people “to see that all of the horrible 
things that the Clinton and Bush admin- 
istrations predicted did not come to pass,” 
says Mikos. “The world did not come to 
an end.” Nadelmann, of the Drug Policy 
Alliance, agrees, noting he’s recently been 
seeing “the most dramatic polling results 
in all of my years working on this stuff.” 


HE LEGALIZATION FIGHT 

has acquired a new urgency 

in recent months thanks to 

the economy. In the past, 

of course, there were plen- 
ty of moral arguments to be made for 
drug-policy reform - from the money 
wasted on prohibition to the lives ru- 
ined by absurd prison sentences to the 
simple hypocrisy of banning a substance 
no more harmful than alcohol, tobacco or 
many prescription drugs. But compared 
to issues like civil rights or unjust foreign 
wars, protesting for the right to get high 
always felt, frankly, frivolous; even to 
a liberal pot smoker, listening to some 
dude from NORML go on about how the 
DON’T TREAD ON ME flag and the Guten- 
berg Bible and Abe Lincoln’s stovepipe 
hat were all made of hemp can be just as 
annoying as a sobriety lecture from Bill 
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O'Reilly. Mikos didn't think the general 
public was onboard with “wholesale recre- 
ational legalization” - until this past year. 
“What pushed it over the top,” he says, 
“was the realization that “Hey, we could 
make a lot of money off this.” 

The economic collapse, in starkest par- 
ticulars, has highlighted the fact that 
shifting marijuana from black market to 
organic farmers market could be a boon 
to ravaged state economies. True, Pres- 
ident Obama, in touting his new green 
economy, has thus far avoided mentioning 
this other, not-quite-so-new green econo- 
my. But some politicians are beginning to. 
California governor Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger announced last year that “it’s time for 
a debate” about legalizing pot, just be- 
fore it was estimated that decriminaliza- 
tion could net California $1.4 billion in 
annual revenue. (Schwarzenegger is un- 
like most other governors in that not only 
has he smoked weed with Tommy Chong, 
but when asked about it by an ambush- 
ing paparazzi with a video camera, he 
beamed and nearly shouted, “We always 
had a good time!”) Another high-profile 
proponent of legalization also happens 
to be a Republican: former New Mexi- 
co governor Gary Johnson, a popular fig- 


ure in the libertarian/Ron Paul wing of 


the party who is considering a presiden- 
tial run in 2012. “Ninety percent of our 
drug problem is prohibition-related, not 
use-related,” Johnson insists. “As some- 
one who has smoked pot and consumed 
alcohol —- and neither of them do I use 
today, I haven't had a drink in 22 years - 
I think people are waking up to the fact 
that when it comes to marijuana and al- 
cohol, you can draw some very real corre- 
lations. The issue right now, nationally, is 
at a tipping point.” 

This fall, California activists will be tak- 
ing the fight to the next level, having gath- 
ered 700,000 signatures for a November 
ballot initiative that would fully legalize 
pot. Tom Ammiano, a state assemblyman 
from San Francisco who got his start in 
politics working as a gay-rights activist - 
he portrays himself in the 2008 Gus Van 
Sant film Milk - has also reintroduced his 
own legalization bill in the state legisla- 
ture. “The temperature has changed a lot 
in Sacramento over the past year,’ Ammi- 
ano says. “If we had a vote in the hallway, 
it would pass right away. You hear all these 
Republicans saying, ‘Yeah! Tax that shit! I 
smoke it!’ Well, why don't you smoke some 
right now and vote for the bill?” 

Ammiano chuckles, then continues, 
“Obviously, the issue has become seduc- 
tive in a way that perhaps it had not been 
before. People see their schools closing, 
they see furlough days and reduced health 
care, and then they see this $14 billion in- 
dustry that’s untaxed and unregulated. So 
now, with dear old capitalism involved, 
everything is coming together in a per- 
fect storm. In the Seventies, we had aterm 
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called ‘harmonic convergence. I men- 
tioned this to someone in their 20s, and 
they said, ‘Dude, what is that?’ It means 
all the stars are aligned. It’s starting to 
feel inevitable.” 

The complicating factor is a legal land- 
scape that has become increasingly sur- 
real. Pot remains illegal on a federal level, 
yet in certain states, it’s legal to consume 
with a prescription while remaining 
illegal to grow. In California, this means 
growers and dispensary owners, who are 
not supposed to be earning profits or even 
selling marijuana, continue to operate in 
a legal gray zone. Meanwhile, legitimate 
patients can possess marijuana, but they 
often have no legal way to obtain it. 

Beau Kilmer, the co-director of 
RAND's Drug Policy Research Center, 
cautions that even if pot is fully legalized 
in California this year, “it’s really hard 
to project what might happen.” The bal- 
lot initiative would essentially give local 
governments the kind of autonomy ex- 
tended to wet/dry counties. “You could 
see some counties set up Amsterdam- 
type coffee shops,” Kilmer explains, “and 
you could see others setting specific pol- 
icies regarding regulation and taxation.” 
Other questions also naturally arise. If 
California legalizes pot and it works fi- 
nancially as well as promised, will other 
states rush to snatch their own piece of 
the sin tax, in the same way that some 
form of casino gambling has appeared in 
much of the country? How much would 
the price of pot fall as a legal commodity? 
How much should it be taxed? Ifthe tax is 
too high, would the marijuana black mar- 
ket continue to flourish? Why would that 
black market - particularly the more or- 
ganized gangs and biker clubs that have 
traditionally earned steady profits from 
the pot trade - give up this cash crop so 
easily to some yuppie dispensary owner? 
Forget the Hells Angels and the Mafia: 
Will Philip Morris or Pfizer swoop in and 
simply take the whole game over? 

And what will happen to growers like 
Tobias? At this point, he thinks he'd be 
able to adapt to the new laws, but the 
increased competition could also hurt his 
bottom line. One of Tobias’ friends, an- 
other longtime grower, tells me angrily, 
“We're the people who were out here tak- 
ing all the risks, and now were going to be 
squeezed out!” 

Still, the financial success of growers 
in the Emerald Triangle, however niche, 
is a prototypically American one, a clas- 
sic story of can-do frontier spirit that em- 
bodies entrepreneurship in the purest, 
market-capitalist sense of the term. And 
at a time of deep economic uncertainty, 
this sort of success might be something 
to pay attention to. Whereas cheap, mass- 
produced weed from Mexico and South 
America once dominated the U.S. mar- 
ket, about half of the marijuana sold is 
now high-quality domestic product. Part- 
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ly, this has to do with the tightening of 
the border after 9/11, making it more and 
more difficult to smuggle large quantities 
of pot. But, as The Washington Post point- 
ed out last year, the homegrown bud often 
comes from “small-scale operators who 
painstakingly tend greenhouses and in- 
door gardens to produce the more potent, 
and expensive, product that consumers 
now demand.” (THC levels of Mexican 
weed, while improving, hover around 
seven percent, whereas high-end weed in 
Northern California can reach THC lev- 
els of 20 percent.) 

This is kind of amazing, if you think 
about it: a triumph of quality over mass- 
produced crap - and were not the ones 
making the crap! Marijuana farming 
is exactly the sort of semiskilled, labor- 
intensive work that, in any other (legal) 
industry, would have long ago been out- 
sourced to Mexico. But its very il- 
legality has made growing weed 
NAFTA-proof. At a time when un- 
employment hovers around the dou- 
ble digits, when heavy industry and 
the family farm have been gone so 
long that to evoke either verges on 


ing a patient with a valid doctor's recom- 
mendation to grow their own marijuana - 
up to 12 plants. Alternately, a patient can 
obtain their “medicine” from a licensed 
caregiver, also registered with the state, 
who can grow for themselves and up to 
five patients. The state of Michigan has 
been inundated with applications for med- 
ical-marijuana cards: Since April 2009, 
there have been about 14,000 requests, or 
about 75 per day. With Michigan’s unem- 
ployment rate still the highest in the coun- 
try at nearly 15 percent — in Detroit proper, 
some have put the number at a staggering 
50 percent —- many residents see pot farm- 
ing as one of the few growth industries in 
an otherwise ravaged state economy. 
Which is where the Med Grow Canna- 
bis College comes in. According to Med 
Grows website, it’s “the first Michigan- 
based medical-marijuana trade school.” 


GROWING 
WEED IS 





first business - an auto-detailing service - 
when he was just out of high school. “I had 
a lot of automotive dealerships that were 
clients and they couldn't afford the service 
anymore —- margins were getting thinner, 
stuff like that,” Tennant says. “I was fight- 
ing for every dollar. So I knew I wanted to 
get into an emerging industry, something 
that would be more viable.” 

Though he says he was never a big pot 
smoker, Tennant looked at the Oaksterdam 
model and saw an opportunity. “It’s better 
for society to stimulate micro-economies 
of scale,” he says. “You give 10,000 people 
the opportunity to make $50,000 a year, 
rather than giving 10 people the opportu- 
nity to make $10 million a year.” 

Similar entrepreneurial endeavors have 
been sprouting up in medical-marijuana 
states all across the country, from “urban 
gardening stores to ad-packed grow mag- 
azines like The Midwest Cultivator. 
In December, Ganja Gourmet, the 
self-described “first gourmet mari- 
juana restaurant” in the U.S., where 
you can order things like an $89 can- 
nabis pizza, opened in Denver; the 
ski town of Breckenridge, Colorado, 


Rockwell-esque nostalgia, when 


) -: ~| has gone astep further, hoping to at- 
(we've all said it) America no lon- 3 


~~ tract tourists by voting last Novem- 


cee 


NAF TA-PROO 


ger even makes anything anymore 
- well, we do still produce extreme- 
ly high-quality weed. And were very, 
very good at it. 


N A FRIGID EVENING 
in January, in a bland 
suburban office park in 
Southfield, Michigan, 
just outside Detroit, 
about 25 students begin filing into an 
adult-education class. Three of the 
students - brothers Eric and Jerry 
Boyajian and their friend Jon Good- 

win — drove three hours from Benton 
Harbor, a rural town on the opposite 

side of the state. “First time I’ve ever 
wanted to sit in the front of a classroom,” 
jokes Goodwin as he settles into a chair 
at one of the room’s long tables. A skinny 
37-year-old wearing a gray T-shirt over a 
long-sleeve thermal undershirt, Goodwin 
is a plumber by trade. The Boyajians own 
a watch-repair shop. All three have seen 
their business drop, along with the for- 
tunes of the rest of Benton Harbor: Two 
local stores, a sign shop and an old Italian 
restaurant, have closed in the past month 
alone. Jerry Boyajian, who is 39, a big guy 
wearing a blue knit cap with a Ford logo, 
pulls me aside and, lowering his voice, 
says, “We've never done anything like 
this before. But the economy's so bad, I’m 
making about half of what I used to make. 
So we started thinking, ‘How can we get 
involved in this thing?’” 

“This thing” is growing and distributing 
pot, which can be done legally in Michi- 
gan now, after 63 percent of voters passed 
a medical-maryuana law in 2008, allow- 
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~ America may 


much anymore, 
but we are very, 


very good at * 4 
_ producing high- ¥ - 
quality weede:. . 


Med Grow is modeled after the wildly suc- 
cessful Oaksterdam University in Oak- 
land, California; the curriculum of the six- 
week, $4:75 program includes Cooking and 
Concentrates and Cannabis History, with 
lecturers ranging from doctors and attor- 
neys to a horticulture professor named 
Nature. The only required reading is Cer- 
vantes - Jorge, not Miguel de, author of 
Marijuana Horticulture: The Indoor/Out- 
door Medical Grower's Bible. Since open- 
ing last September, Med Grow has been 
averaging 100 students each month. 

Med Grow was founded by Nick Ten- 
nant, a slight, baby-faced 24-year-old in a 
dress shirt and argyle sweater who sits at 
a mostly bare desk; practically swallowed 
by his own executive chair, he looks like a 
kid playing Captain Kirk in his dad's of- 
fice. Tennant grew up solidly middle-class. 
His father works for General Motors, and 
his mother handles foreign patents for an 
intellectual-property firm. He started his 








ber to legalize possession of up to an 
ounce of weed. 

State-level medical-marijuana 
laws can be deeply puzzling to the av- 
erage observer. Under a legal concept 
called “prohibited commandeering,” 
the federal government cannot com- 
pel astate to enforce federal laws. Ac- 
cording to Mikos, the Vanderbilt pro- 
fessor, “a state could basically say, ‘If 
you want machine guns, or to obtain 
partial-birth abortions, or get a phy- 
sician’s help in committing suicide, 
or use cocaine or heroin, go ahead 
— were not going to stop you.” The 
state couldn't provide any of those 
services, or give its citizens any sort 
of financial subsidy to obtain such servic- 
es — meaning that, in the case of medical 
marijuana, states can’t grow their own 
weed on public farms or distribute it in a 
special line at the DMV. “But,” Mikos con- 
tinues, “a state can remain very passive 
and look the other way while someone is 
violating federal law. They just can’t stop 
the DEA or any other federal officials from 
enforcing that law. That's the tricky thing. 
Without the cooperation of the states, the 
DEA has to conduct raids on their own. 
And they just don't have that many agents. 
There are fewer than 5,000 nationwide, 
and they have to handle all kinds of drugs, 
not just marijuana.” 

Even for supporters of legalization, 
there can be a grating intellectual dishon- 
esty to the medical-marijuana argument. 
Very few people would deprive cancer or 
AIDS patients from using pot for medici- 
nal purposes. But everyone knows that the 
overwhelming majority of people in Cali- 
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fornia getting medical-marijuana recom- 
mendations are using pot as “medicine” 
the same way characters in John Cheev- 
er stories used three extra-dry martinis 
on the 6:15 bar car as “medicine.” A mini- 
industry of doctors who specialize in writ- 
ing medical-marijuana recommendations 
has popped up; after paying a flat fee, 
usually in the ballpark of $200, any num- 
ber of vague “ailments” (stress, insomnia, 
a bum knee) will qualify you for a med- 
ical-marijuana card, good for one year. 
(For a state with such a health-obsessed 
reputation as California, ’ve never met so 
many perfectly fit-looking people in their 
20s and 30s complaining about some sort 
of chronic back pain or nausea.) 
Tactically, though, the medical- 
marijuana push has proved a brilliant 
move by those seeking to reform the na- 
tion’s drug laws. “Medical marijuana has 
transformed the image of the marijuana 
user from a 17-year-old with blond dread- 
locks to a middle-aged person with a real 
disease,” argues Nadelmann of the Drug 
Policy Alliance. “It meant that people 
would talk seriously about the issue rather 
than laugh about pot as a gateway drug. It 
really helped transform the dialogue.” 


INTO THE GREAT WIDE OPEN 
Ever since California began its medical- 
marijuana experiment a decade ago, the 
state has been a national testing area for 
semilegal pot. (1) A San Francisco weed 
shop. (2) The Emerald Cup, the state’s 
weed competition. (3) An L.A. dispensary 
- there are as many as 1,000 inthe city. 
(4) A DEA raid ona pot facility - the 
agency seized 3,285 tons in 2009, 


By 6 p.m., the Med Grow classroom 
is beginning to fill up. The students are 
a demographic hodgepodge, including a 
young black construction worker from 
Detroit taking notes in a composition 
book; a white kid in his 20s with a goatee 
and a backward baseball cap; a ripped guy 
with a shaved head and a rattlesnake tat- 
too on his forearm who looks like an ex- 
Marine; and a mild-mannered 57-year- 
old with round glasses and thinning gray 
hair who decided to enroll after hear- 
ing about the medical-marijuana busi- 
ness on NPR. 

Tonight's lecturer, horticulturist Na- 
than Greene, has shoulder-length hair 
and a cocky smile. Truth be told, some 
of his growing advice sounds an awful 
lot like that of an illegal-drug dealer. He 
mentions how flushing a plant with water 





can raise the final weight of the product 
by 50 percent, how “here in Detroit, all 
anyone wants is Kush or Purple.” He also 
recommends renting a commercial facili- 
ty for growing, one that might normally be 
drawing a fair amount of power anyway, 
so the high electric bill won't raise any red 
flags. “Even though youre running a legal 
operation, he adds quickly, “you don’t 
necessarily want to show up on anyones 
radar.” Then he tells a story about finding 
his own commercial grow space, one with 
no chance of walk-in traffic or need for 
meter-readers: “I told the real estate agent 
I had a company developing a top-secret 
widget. That's all I said. Guy said, ‘What is 
it?’ I said, ‘It’s fucking top secret!” 
Emerald Triangle growers often use die- 
sel generators to stay off the power grid. But 
another option is simply stealing power. 
“Half of Detroit is stole,” a local grow- 
er tells me with a cackle. “I had a buddy 
worked at Detroit Edison who had to go 
around looking for people stealing power. 
Hed roll upto places and have people put a 
gun to his head and say, ‘Youre not turning 
my power off. Get back in your truck.” 
One afternoon in Detroit, I visit John 
Sinclair, the poet and (Cont. on 82] 
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PG lyrics and 
R-rated hooks: 
Meet teen pop’s 
new prince, 
Justin Bieber 


Justin Bieber 


My World 2.0 RBMG/Island 
BY JODY ROSEN 


“MY WORLD 2.0” 
begins with 
sisis | 16-year-old Jus- 
) tin Bieber rais- 
ing his pipsqueak 
voice in a wordless croon: “Oh- 
oh, whoa, ah-ah-ah.” If it 
sounds faintly like an old-fash- 
ioned doo-wop vocal, that’s no 
accident: The song, Bieber’s 
fast-rising single “Baby,” is a 
consciously crafted throwback. 
Listen to the chord progres- 
sion, tapped out on a perky 
synth: It’s lifted straight from 
those 1950s ballads that 
throbbed out of the soda-shop 
jukebox while your granddad 
gazed at his steady. Listen to 
the lyrics: “My first love broke 
my heart for the first time/And 
I was like/Baby, baby, baby, 
ooooh/l thought youd always 
be mine.” We're in “Tears on 
My Pillow” territory, “Why Do 
Fools Fall in Love” territory, 
“Earth Angel” territory. This 
isnt just cheesy teeny-bopper 
music — it’s classically, sublime- 
ly cheesy teeny-bopper music. 
As long as there has been 
rock & roll, there have been 
pretty-boy singers like Bieber, 
offering a gentle introduction 
to the mysteries and heart- 
aches of adolescence: songs 
flushed with romance but no- 
tably free of sex itself. Bieber 
is not, as detractors might as- 
sume, another graduate from 
the Disney teen-pop industrial 
complex; he's astar who sprang 
from the grass roots - a Cana- 
dian schoolboy discovered by 
his manager (and his mentor 
Usher) via his YouTube covers 
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of songs by Chris Brown and | 
Justin Timberlake, many of | 
which feature Bieber accompa- — 


nying himself on guitar. 


Those who dismiss Bieber | 
out ofhand are missing out ona — 
seriously good pop record, one | 
that mines vintage teen-pop | 
themes but plays like a primer | 
on 2010-model bubblegum. | 
The fun begins with “Baby,” | 
which blends winks at Fifties | 
doo-wop with hip-hop chants | 
(“Yo! Unh-huh!”), disco strings — 
and one of the catchiest cho- | 
ruses concocted by the-Dream | 
and Tricky Stewart, the duo | 
behind “Umbrella” and “Sin- | 
Runaway Love,” | 
a lush, sauntering midtempo | 
song that plainly borrows from | 
Michael Jackson, sounds like | 
a perfect summer single. | 
“Somebody to Love” is thump- — 


3 te 


gle Ladies. 


ing Eurodisco. 


With much help from A-list | 
songwriters and producers | 


(Bryan-Michael Cox, Benny 


Blanco) and guest stars (Lu- | 
dacris, Sean Kingston), Bieber | 
has made a filler-free album. | 


Even the ballads — often a weak 
spot on pop/R&B records - are 


fully realized, with “Never Let | 
You Go’ and “Stuck in the Mo- | 
ment” mixing love-struck lyr- | 


ics with big, lovable choruses. 


Bieber’s talent is not fully — 
formed. He sings with swing | 
and rhythmic dexterity (pre- | 
sumably learned from Ush- | 


er), but his voice is nasal and 


lacks heft; the vocals sound | 
pitch-corrected throughout. | 
On “Overboard,” a duet with | 
14-year-old Def Jam signee | 
Jessica Jarrell, it’s near impos- _ 


sible to tell the singers apart. 


But Bieber has something | 
more important for a young | 
pop star than chops: person- | 
ality. He’s got an odd combi- | 
nation of guilelessness and — 
swagger that makes puppy- | 
love goop like “We'll take it | 
to the sky/Past the moon/ | 
Through the galaxies” sound © 
both sweet and playful. For — 
parents in search of a fresh- | 
faced male counterpart to Tay- — 
lor Swift - and for millions of | 
tweens looking for a cute boy 
who knows his way around a | 
beat — help has arrived. As for | 
the haters? Quoth the Bieber — 
Twitter feed, “I wish u guys the | 


best of luck in ur hating.” 
Key Tracks: “Baby,” “Runaway 
Love,” “U Smile” 








Badu’'s 
Complicated 


Return 


The R&B earth mother gets caught up in 
freak-funk textures on ‘Return of the Ankh’ 


Erykah Badu *** 


New Amerykah Part Two: Return of the Ankh Universal 
ERYKAH BADU’S HUSKY DRAWL IS ONE OF POP 
gt music’s most compelling sounds. She’s also 
‘eee | R&B's most dedicated bohemian eccentric, as 
ra 8 «she proves once more on New Amerykah Part 
a | ; 
Saaee™ Two: Return of the Ankh. Her last album, 
2008's New Amerykah Part One: 4th World War, was an 
electronica-based departure from the neo-soul warmth that 
made her a star. Part Two revives Badu’s romantic side, and 
at its best it places her on a sun-splashed day in 1972: On the 
gorgeous “Window Seat,’ her supremely mellow voice is 
awash in jazzy Fender Rhodes keyboards 


and loping funk-soul grooves. Key Tracks: 
eee 7 Window Seat, 
Problem is, Badu seems so taken by «out wy mind 
hazy texture - and so determined to play 


Just in Time” 
the weirdo — that she’s neglected to write ~ 


many actual songs. In “Love,” a female voice intones, “There 

are only two emotions that human beings experience: fear 

and love,” over a squiggly sound collage. Later, an instru- 

mental number places tinkling harp arpeggios against 

drifting keyboard textures. That song’s title? “Incense.” 
Part Two is most powerful when Badu goes for straight 

feeling: In “Out My Mind Just in Time (Part 1) (Undercover 

Over-Lover),’ she stops in the cabaret, singing a torch song 

with some real feeling behind it. It's what New Amerykah 

Part Two needs: more angst, fewer ankhs. JODY ROSEN 

HAZY SEXY 

COOL Badu’s 

bohemian soul 

could use a little 

more focus. 


yw | | 
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Titus 


Andronicus 


KK KI, 


The Monitor xr 


Jersey band mixes 


| Springsteen with Honest Abe 


“TRAMPS LIKE US, 
baby we were 
born to die!” bel- 
lows Patrick 
== Stickles on his 
band’s second record. A Jersey 
rocker needs cojones to quote 
Bruce - and to make a concept 
album about the Civil War. Yet 
after an Abe Lincoln speech 
recited by Stickles’ high school 
drama teacher (true to your 
school, dawg!), the band fires 
away, all martial snares, rag- 
ing guitars and spit-spraying 
hollers, punk noise carved by 
folk roots. Lyrically, history 
and modern anxiety morph 
into freedom songs for an 
age where, then as now, “the 
enemy is everywhere, and nei- 
ther whiskey nor “a pretty 
good GPA’ will save you. But 
an album this excellent just 


might. WILL HERMES 


Key Tracks: “A More Perfect 
Union,” “Theme From Cheers” 


Wilson Pickett 
tok kK, 


Funky Midnight Mover: 
The Atlantic Studio 
Recordings 1962-1978 


Rhino Handmade 


Six discs of titanic soul music 


- froma Sixties legend 


THE FIRST BLAST 
here may be the 
most incendiary 
debut in Sixties 
=e R&B: Wilson 
Pickett’s raw, triumphant cry 
in 1962's “I Found a Love,” with 


the Falcons. Pickett didn’t hit 


his cocksure strut until 1965- 
68 hits like “Don’t Fight It,” “In 
the Midnight Hour’ and “Ima 
Midnight Mover.” But he hard- 
ly stumbled after that, cutting 
classics with Duane Allman 
and Philly-soul masters Kenny 
Gamble and Leon Huff, even 
covering Free's “Fire and Wa- 
ter.” This set has everything 
from Pickett’'s rocky start and 
long peak, and it’s rarely less 
than wicked. DAVID FRICKE 


BODE HELM 


FILMMAKING 
ACTING FOR FILM 


=={@) Beene 
a | a iVi SCREENWRITING 
DIGITAL FILMMAKING 
f\ C f\ [> | Ei fn ‘ f CBW NNTIVEWEe) 


DOCUMENTARY 
i- MUSICAL THEATRE 
a Vi CINEMATOGRAPHY 


BROADCAST JOURNALISM 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


—" [> bj © ©O ; DIGITAL EDITING 
MUSIC VIDEO 


GAME DESIGN 


1-800-611-FILM | WWW.NYFA.EDU/RS Seu 


DANCE CONSERVATORY 


: ee , x ONLINE COURSES 
ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY ee 


TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS DEGREE” HANDS-ON WORKSHOPS 
: SUMMER & YEAR-ROUND 

BACHELOR’S DEGREE OPPORTUNITIES soon raps Ee i 

MASTER OF FINE ARTS” Hoes REDenes" bereee 


IN THE FIRST YEAR, EACH FILMMAKING STUDENT WRITES, SHOOTS, DIRECTS, 
AND EDITS 8 FILMS IN THE MOST INTENSIVE HANDS-ON PROGRAM 
IN THE WORLD AND WORKS ON THE CREW OF 28 ADDITIONAL FILMS 








NEW YORK CITY 
UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 
ABU DHABI FILM SCHOOL 
MIAMI! BEACH, FLORIDA 
DISNEY STUDIOS, FLORIDA” 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY* 
YALE UNIVERSITY* 
LONDON® « PARIS“ 
FLORENCE” « ROME* 
KOREA* « JAPAN* 
SPAIN™ « CHINA” 

“» SUMMER ONLY 


NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY - SCHOOL OF FILM & ACTING 





NEW YORK CITY UNIVERSAL STUDIOS ABU DHABI FILM SCHOOL 
100 EAST 17TH STREET 100 UNIVERSAL CITY PLAZA DRIVE, BUILDING 9126, SUITE 179 MUROUR ROAD, E22 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 UNIVERSAL CITY, CA 91608 ABU DHABI, UAE 
TEL: 212.674.4300 FAX: 212.477.1414 TEL: 818.733.2600 FAX: 818.733.4074 TEL: 971.2.446.6442 FAX: 971.2.443.1676 
EMAIL: FILM@NYFA.EDU EMAIL: STUDIOS@NYFA.EDU EMAIL: ABUDHABI@NYFA.EDU 


“All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Stucios, Harvard University, Yale University, or Disney Studios. 
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“ROAD DOG Cutler” _-. 
(center left}with— 


er SHI 


High Times With 
the Rolling Stones 


Can't Always Get What You Want 


KKK Ys Sam Cutler ECW Press 


Sam Cutler, tour manager for the Rolling Stones in 1969, played the 
car horn on Let It Bleed’s “Country Honk” and came up with the 
idea of introducing the Stones as “the greatest rock & roll band in 
the world.” But Cutler, who carried a gun on the 69 tour, also had to 
deal with the Hells Angels at Altamont. His memoir of his time with 
first the Stones and then the Grateful Dead brings to life hippie-era 
delights (lots of acid) and an encroaching darkness: Cutler suggests 
the government may have distributed bad LSD at Altamont. His 
prose can be clunky, but he unleashes one killer road tale after 
another - he punched Bill Graham, cuddled with Janis Joplin and 
often used a pickup line suggested by Bill Wyman: “How would you 
like to meet the Rolling Stones - and fuck me?” BRIAN HIATT 






David Bowie 
woke = [REISSUE 


David Bowie: Deluxe 
Edition Deram/Universal 

The psychedelic-cabaret past 
of a glam-rock giant 
RELEASED ON 
the same day as 
Set. Pepper, David 
Bowie's 1967 de- 
but was an odd 
start for the man whod soon 
turn his strangeness into star- 





_ dom. He mixes the English mu- 


sic hall of the Beatles’ “Penny 
Lane’ with the psychedelic 
whimsy of early Pink Floyd, but 
even in this cabaret setting, 
Bowie shows his knack for mix- 
ing singalong tunes with off- 


_ beat subject matter: The catch- 
lest song, “She’s Got Medals,” 


celebrates a cross-dressing les- 
bian soldier. Singles, stereo and 


mono mixes, and Bowie's first 


BBC radio session complete this 


_ early portrait of pop’s ultimate 
shape-shifter. 


BARRY WALTERS 


Key Tracks: “She's Got Medals,” 
“The Laughing Gnome” 


The Whigs 
KKK, 


In the Dark ATO 


College rock for the sports 
bar, and that’s a good thing 


ATHENS, GEOR- 
gia, band the 
Whigs build 
arena-size tunes 
out of some very 
unarena influences — including 
the Replacements, Pixies, My 
Morning Jacket and Spoon. 
The band’s third disc is the 
sharpest distillation of its neo- 
college rock yet, with Animal 
Collective producer Ben H. 
Allen's arty, wall-of-sound ap- 
proach brightening singer-gui- 
tarist Parker Gispert’s under- 
dog anthems while rarely 
slowing them down. “I Am for 
Real” sets echo-chamber guitar 
grind to a disco throb; “Some- 
one’s Daughter” is a riff-mon- 
ster stomp worthy of Billy 
Squier; and “I Don't Even Care 
About the One I Love” suggests 
the Whigs have got a great re- 
cord of R.E.M. answer-songs in 





_ them, ifthe local bars ever stop 


producing hardhearted girls to 


shout about. JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “| Am for Real,” “| Don't 
Even Care About the One | Love” 
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Mumford and 
Sons ** *'2 

Sigh No More Glassnote 
Throwback English folk 
rockers brood, mightily 

| | IF DEXYS MID- 
night Runners 
aged into boozy 
pub-session ro- 
mantics, they 
might sound like Mumford 
and Sons, a banjo-pickin, 
waltz-grindin’ English folk- 
rock quartet. Marcus Mum- 
ford sings of London lonely- 
hearts on “Winter Winds’ with 
words like “pestilence” and 
“plague” - loverman, where 
could you be? Yet Mumford’s 
desperation, elevated in TNT 
dynamics, can be thrilling: 
These guys turn the mea culpa 
“T really fucked it up this time/ 
Didn't I, my dear?” into a pint- 
sloshing refrain. The band 
members are only twentysome- 
things - imagine the rousing 
heartbreak ahead. witt Hermes 


Key Tracks: “Little Lion Man,” 
“The Cave,” “Winter Winds” 


The Orkustra 
wok mY. [REIssuel 


Adventures In 
Experimental Electric 
Orchestra Mexican Summer 
Original artifacts from lost 
San Francisco psych rockers 
FORMED IN 1966, 
gone by mid-'67, 
the Orkustra are 
the most intrigu- 
ing forgotten 
band of San Francisco's golden 
age. Violinist David LaFlamme 
founded It’s a Beautiful Day; 
bassist Jaime Leopold joined 
Dan Hicks’ Hot Licks. Guitar- 
ist Bobby BeauSoleil fell off the 
love train and in with Charles 
Manson. (BeauSoleil is serving 
a life term for a 1969 murder.) 
But there was music, caught in 
the raw live and in rehearsals, 
and now released on this 
gorgeous vinyl set. What did 
the Orkustra sound like? A 
Balkan Velvet Underground, 
merging Near Eastern dance 
with drone and improvisation. 
And you'll notice, inside the 
rough fidelity, some melodies 
LaFlamme took to his next 
group's 1969 debut. pavin Fricke 


Key Tracks: “Bombay Calling,” 
“Punjab's Barber” 
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Little Boots > DVDS 


Hands Elektra 


ie = ry acy 
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electro pop 
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—) The White Stripes 


torchy 





RIGHT NOW, EV- | 
ery rising nu- | 
disco diva has to | 
deal with the. 
Gaga compari- | 
Seat Victoria Hesketh, who | 
records as Little Boots, has | 
neither the personality nor the | 
all-the-world’s-a-fashion-run- | 
way chutzpah of pop’s reigning | 
megastar. What the Brit singer | 
does have is a bunch of shiny, | 
propulsive electro-pop songs. | 
Hesketh is a dance artist with | 
a torchy streak; minor chords | 
creep up, and the lyrics reckon | 
smartly with love and its dis- — 
contents. In “Remedy,” a col- | 


Und ie@T Great W hite 
Northern Lights 
Warner Bros. 


Made by the White Stripes’ buddy Emmett Malloy, 
this documentary covers the Stripes’ 2007 tour of 
Canada, during which Jack and Meg did anything 
but play it straight: They performed in bumble- 
fuck locales like Nunavut and the Yukon, ate 
caribou with a group of Inuit elders and putona 
slew of surprise gies - ina bowling alley, on a boat 
and at an outdoor stage In Newfoundland and O, CANADA | 
Labrador, where the Stripes banged out exactly Meg and Jack 
one note, then left. The concert footage, which W ite in 2007 

includes ferocious performances of oldies like =. ' 

“The Union Forever,” is both intimate and a little 

erimy, making it seem like you're watching a soon- The Beatles 
to-be legendary club gig. Offstage, Jack’s and _oemmer= | All Together Now Apple/EMI 
Meg's personalities have never appeared more : 


laboration with Gaga producer | different: He’s by turns boisterous, philosophi- Eee tenes aie 
' cal and cranky, at one point deriding his ex-wife 4 


RedOne, she has a solution: — Pee naveiine oudls er hil Beatles-soundtracked spectacle 
disco as the cure to allills. “No | ie i teat ce oe epee eras a a8, == | -fromconversations between 
more poison killing my emo- | lia fee aie an Piensa Bes re ee George Harrison and Cirque 
fn a . | subtext: Not long after it was shot, her “acute eee = founder Guy Laliberté to the 
tions, she sings. “Dancing is | iety” id ha Band t at , Y 
iy remedy? aerececn | eich BU ane Oe en eee show’s 2006 opening. Paul McCartney and Ringo 
: fil » and she seems supremely bummed in the film’s Starr reminisce, while George Martin and his son 
touching final scene, where she sits next to Jack at Giles explain in detail how they created Love's 
a piano and cries into his arms. kaleidoscopic sound. B.W, 





he 


Key Tracks: “New in Town,” 
“Stuck on Repeat,” “Meddle” 


Mose Allison 


CHRISTIAN HOARD 


Usher 


Ye _ Raymond v Raymond 
The Way of the World Anti- LaFace/Jive 
Veteran jazzbo still singin’, R&B raed goes —_ onthe & 
swingin’, stingin’ | prowl, with mixed results 


ON 2008's 
snoozy Here I 
Stand, a then- 
married Usher 
sang about devo- 
tion, domesticity and freaking 


“MY BRAIN - 
losin’ power/. 
1,200 neurons | 
every hour,” sings | 

” 82-year-old Mose | 
Allison on his new album. If | 


Deny digital dangers 
with Norton 2010. 





AUTUMN DE WILDE 


so, you would hardly notice. | 
Too jazzy for pop, too poppy | 
for jazz and too smartass for | 
either, Allison is atuneful mis- — 
fit with a killer songbook (cov- | 
ered by the Rolling Stones, the | 
Who, the Clash). On Allison’s | 
first LP in 12 years, producer | 
Joe Henry sets him up amid | 
unfamiliar backing instru- | 
ments like Weissenborn slide | 
guitar and mandola; Allison's | 
leathery voice, sharp wit and | 
jaunty piano improvisations | 
remain remarkably undimin- | 
ished. Theological highlight: | 
the Swiftian “Modest Propos- | 
al,” which suggests that amid | 
global jihad, we should give all | 
gods a vacation. It’s timeless | 
beatnik logic for a beat-up | 


world. W.H. 


Key Tracks: “Modest Proposal,” 
“My Brain,” “This New Situation” 


the wifey (and only the witey). 
Since then, however, Usher's 
marriage imploded - a develop- 
ment that’s good tor the single 
ladies of metro Atlanta but 
yields mixed results on his sixth 
studio disc. Usher tackles 
divorce on “Papers,” where the 
normally cool singer seethes at 
his ex-wife. But mostly he’s in 
loverman mode, delivering 
seduction-by-numbers like “So 
Many Girls” - a standard-issue 
electro jam with a blah chorus 
- and sonic Viagra like “Lil 
Freak,” a sinuous Polow Da 
Don co-production where Ush- 
er spits hooks while guest Nikki 
Minaj sets up a ménage a trois. 
Maybe next time out, Ush can 
keep it up (musically) for an 
entire album. C.H. 


Key Tracks: “Lil Freak,” 
“Papers” 


Internet Security 


Every click matters. Harness 
the power of 50 million users in 
the tight against cybercrime 

and protect your next click with 
Norton Internet Security 2010, 


Experience it at Norton.com/deny 
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Windows. Life without walls. 
Toshiba recommends Windows 7 
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SET YOURSELF FREE WITH THE SATELLITE® U500 SERIES LAPTOPS. 


At Toshiba, we're building a future where laptops set you free—free from technology that 


Intel® Core 2 Duo 


| processor 
dictates how you work. That's why we're pioneering simple, intuitive and human-based 


innovations to help you achieve more. Features like the Eco Button, which instantly adjusts 
your laptop to eco-efficient power settings with a simple click, and USB Sleep-and-Charge, 
which keeps your electronic devices charging even when your laptop is asleep or turned off. 


See what else Toshiba, the Laptop Expert, has in mind for the future at laptops.toshiba.com. 
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REVIEWS MUSIC 


TOP SINGLES 








Smashing 
Pumpkins *** 


“A Stitch in Time” 
smashingpumpkins.com 
You would have to like 
Billy Corgan a whole heck 
of a lot to get excited 
about a 44-song prog- 
rock opus called Teargar- 
den by Kaleidyscope. But 
“A Stitch in Time” isn’t bad 
- a psychedelic ballad of 
Pepperland whimsy, full 
of Renaissance Faire frills 
and swirly 1970s synths. 
Throw ina bass solo, and 
we'd be talking early Yes. 
Even Corgan’s nasal bray 
is toned down enough to 
permit pleasant listening. 
ROB SHEFFIELD 


LCD 


Soundsystem 


“Oh You (Christmas 
Blues)” Leaked 
On this cut for Noah 
Baumbach’s Greenberg 
soundtrack, disco-funk 
hero James Murphy 
ditches the grooves in 
favor of some acid-dipped 
Pink Floyd psychedelia. 
The results aren't as hot 
as you'd expect: all tinny, 
low-fi guitars and slug- 
sish bass. But Murphy's 
screamed tale of heart- 
break suggests he’s still 
sot some fire in his gut. 
KEVIN O'DONNELL 


Love live in 
Melstelelamin 
February 





Courtney Love's Cranky 
Nineties Revival 


Hole he oe 


The Nineties are so hot right now, it’s 
no surprise that Courtney Love is stag- 
gering back to the spotlight with a “Get 
off my lawn” rant aimed at younger 
rock chicks. “Skinny Little Bitch” is 

so 1996 it hurts - Courtney tries to 
replicate Garbage circa “Stupid Girl,” 
with the rhythm section lurching like 
Nirvana’s “Dive” and a melody nicked 
fram Sonny and Cher’s “The Beat Goes 
On.” Her voice is wobbly, but she holds 


“Skinny Little Bitch” myspace.com/hole 


it together for this two-chord stomp. 
The new version of Hole isn’t much of 
an upgrade over the last one - despite 
all the fanfare over hotshot guitarist 
Micko Larkin, he’s barely audible here. 
It’s all Courtney, slurring “I could kick 
your scrawny ass” at arival who’sa 
“nasty piece of work.” Her put-downs 
might be lame, but at least they’re 
comprehensible. From Courtney Love, 


that’s quite a feat. R.S. 





Drake ***'2 
“Over” Leaked 

On the first single from his 
hotly anticipated debut 
album, Toronto MC Drake 
makes the spoils of suc 
cess sound like something 
out of Camus. Producers 
Boi-lda and Al Khaaliq 
play up the tension per- 
fectly; the beat sways and 
keeps falling over itself as 
Drake insists, “Everything 
is kosher/Two thumbs up 
- Ebert and Roeper.” Then 
it explodes in diamond- 
studded radiance when 
he hits the chorus and 
wonders what it all means. 
Ambivalent awesome- 
ness ensues, with Drake 
spitting dexterous rhymes 
about throwing $100 bills 
and having too many new 
friends. JON DOLAN 


“Fresh” 

clubdevo.com 

Devo stopped record- 

ing new albums in 1990, 
but 20 years off seems 

to have recharged their 
energy domes. The first 
track from a forth- 
coming LP, “Fresh” is a 
taut, catchy piece of New 
Wave eccentricity, with 
the herky-jerky energy of 
Devo’s best work, If they 
keep it up for the full LP, 
itll be the comeback story 
of the year. ANDY GREENE 
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JIDUHEDDRIA 


VALLEYS OF NEPTUNE 


Tears crs NEW, 


COMPLETELY UNRELEASED STUDIO ALBUM 


A GIFT FROM THE GUITAR GODS: 
Jimi Hendrix “Valleys of Neptune” 
KKKK 


DAVID FRICKE « Rolling Stone 


OVER 60 MINUTES 
OF UNHEARD JIMI HENDRIX! 


12 never-before-released studio recordings 
including “Valleys Of Neptune," 
plus exciting 1969 arrangements of 
the classics "Red House,” "Fire" and 
"Stone Free," and inspired interpretations 
of Elmore James' "Bleeding Heart" 
and Cream's “Sunshine Of Your Love." 


THE AUTHORIZED HENDRIX FAMILY EDITION 


OWN IT TODAY 


tt HEDDRTH WALLEY 


OF OEPRINE | 


ALSO AVAILABLE: DELUXE CD+DVD 
AND 180-GRAM LP EDITIONS 


ORIGINALITY \ ELECTRIFIED. 


AVAILABLE AT TARGET 
2 


"LEGACY AND BL, RG. WS PT, Oe, MA 
0) DPE ENO, LLC, UNDER EXCUSE LICENSE FC SOM MUGoC EXTENT 





King Crimson’s Royal 


Rem; 1x Treatment 


1of the AEE band 
rcupine Tree, a sirelonied Crimson 
fan, began work on reissues of Crimson’ 510 
1969-74 and '81-84 studio albums - remixing 
for CD and DVD-audio, excavating outtakes 
- one of the first he wanted to tackle was 
1970's Lizard, a notoriously turbulent merg- 
er of art rock and modern jazz. Crimson 
guitarist Robert Fripp was shocked. “His 
eyebrows went up,” Wilson says. “He said, 
‘Really? That's the least-popular album.’ | 
sald, ‘I’m going to change people's minds.’” 

Wilson's remix of Lizard (Inner Knot) is the 
record Fripp intended, minus the LP’s origt- 
nal murk. Up front, in “Cirkus” and the title 
epic, is the intricate interplay of mellotron 
and Fripp’s scouring euitar with the horns 
and pianist Keith Tippett’s glass cascades, 
like a apeere gas Eyal sese of Tool and 
Arcade Fire. Wilson cites “the baritone saxes 
where you normally have heavy guitars” in 
“Indoor Games.” After he heard the remix, 
Fripp said to Wilson, “Thank you. That’s the 
first time I've actually heard the music.” 

Also out now are 1974's Red, one of the 
fiercest prog-rock albums of all time, and 
Crimson’s '69 titanic-psychedelia debut, Jn 
the Court of the Crimson King. On the latter's 
DVD-audio disc, Wilson presents an entire 
alternate LP, including the live backing track 


When Steven 





CRIMSON KING 


Guitarist Fripp 


in the early | 


Seventies 





on Earth.” Coming in April: 1971's eerie, un- 
derrated Islands. “It has a spacious quality,” 
Wilson says. But one of the bonus tracks, 
found on a session reel, is an untitled piece 
with riffs that later turned up on the 1973 
avant-metal killer Larks’ Tongues in Aspic. 
“It’s a fascinating link,” Wilson says. “The 
music was not right for that version of the 
band, and Robert knew that.” 


New pm ORucesIve Rock 


5 ible B ‘ take their name 
eon a 1974 Crimson sain: But this British 
quintet cast their own haunting net on their 
second album, Shape of the Shape (Locust), 
from smoky electronics and spectral- 
country guitar to English acid folk. Singer 
Helene Gautier channels Sandy Denny asa 
Raymond Chandler femme fatale in “Radio 


for “21st Century Schizoid Man.” 
“like nothing else 


burning rock,” says Wilson, 


She and Him 


rip 
Tolune me seni 
Actress and indie hero 
JTTEY SUN-KISSEC SaAQGNness 


) “CALIFORNIA i 
_.§i is a great big | 
iy “ ua 
Son nation,” sings | 
iil 

il 

J 


Zooey Des- 








second collaboration with | 
singer-songwriter M. | 
Ward. The duo’s impecca- | 
bly assembled retro pop is | 


unmistakably regional, 


with puckish hooks and | 
reverb-heavy production | 
that recall California | 
dreamers like the Mamas | 
and the Papas. The songs | 
are all wistful - even tales _ 
of stupefying ennui like | 
“Tm Gonna Make It Bet- | 
ter.” It’s the sunniest sad | 


record youll hear all year 


— pretty love songs set ina | 


“nation” where summer 
never ends. JODY ROSEN 


Key Tracks: “Thieves,” 
“In the Sun” 


“it’s furious 


G old f r app 
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Head First Mute 
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THIS MAY BE 
the most lov- 
ingly detailed 






ol 


isa. 


& es) synth-pop 
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chanel on her | 


album since 
the golden days of Yaz and 
Kim Carnes. Yet expert ex- 
ecution doesn’t always sig- 
nal a good idea. Against big 
beats and chilly electronics, 
Alison Goldfrapp’s frosty 
voice suggests prom night 
in the Antarctic. “Dream- 
ing” is an electro-disco fan- 
tasia with a soulful chorus, 
but the nine-song set is 
mostly a formulaic genre 
flashback until the finale, 
“Voicething” - an undulat- 
ing sculpture of vocal 
tones that sounds like a 
fantastic start for a new 
record. WILL HERMES 


Key Tracks: “Rocket,” 
“Voicething,” “Dreaming” 
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Blues” and hovers through “Country Heir” 
like a blues-angel sister of Joni Mitchell. 


— 


Alkaline Trio 


This Addiction 


Heart & ae cee 
ks got fjampires 
catc ines 


THESE CHI- 
cago gloom 
punks have 
long mixed 
gory lyrics 
and bright pop melodies, 
making evil seem like a day 
at the beach. Their 2008 
major-label bid, Agony & 
Irony, got bogged down in 
power-ballad overreach, so 
with its seventh disc, the 
group is back to its bleak- 
Blink-182 roots. Matt Skiba 
yelps stuff like “Eating me 
alive” over buoyant, cutting 


jags. The body count rivals 


a Saw flick, but Skiba even- 
tually finds someone to “ex- 
orcise’ the “devil inside” - 
she’s named “Draculina,” 
naturally. JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “The American 
Scream,” “Draculina” 


MICHAEL OCHS ARCHIVES/GETTY IMAGES 





Drive-by 
Truckers 
The od To- -DO.ATO 


rs make killer 


/p 


WHENEVER LIFE 
knocks you 
down, the Drive- 
by Truckers are 
there to remind 
you that things could always 
be shittier. On the 10th album 
from this remarkably consis- 
tent Georgia band, a sexually 
abused woman murders her 
lover, a two-timing rogue goes 
missing and is hoped drowned, 
and, on the very pretty waltz 

“The Flying Wallendas,” a 
group of acrobats take a tragic 
tumble. Songs like the raucous 
“Birthday Boy” show off a 
ragged-glory guitar attack 
that was absent on the last 
Truckers album, but per usual 
there's no flash whatsoever - 
just seasoned professionals 
delivering doggedly tuneful, 
meticulously detailed vi- 
gnettes that are part Lynyrd 
Skynyrd and part Raymond 
Carver. 





CHRISTIAN HOARD 


Key Tracks: “Drag the Lake 
Charlie,” “Birthday Boy” 


Citizen Cope 
The Rainwater LP 


Rainwater 


A FORMER HIP- 
hop turntablist, 
Clarence Green- 
wood (a.k.a. Citi- 
zen Cope) takes 
his career as a folk singer seri- 
ously. In fact, he seems to take 
everything seriously. Green- 
wood's fou rth album presents 
erave acoustic blues suffused 
with Citizen Cope’s mush- 
mouthed, half-rapped delivery 
and a few electro touches. On 
“Lifeline,” Greenwood delivers 
bad, poetry-slam-style lyrics 
about hard times (“The cops 
got guns and the poor folks 
got sons who work for Mr. 
Franklin every week”), and on 





7 cr a cr 
Bigbang 
1/p 
Edendale Ogho/Grandsport 
Nor sjan theorv becomes 


STRONG, CLEAR 
reverberations 
of Sixties elec- 
tric California 
and Seventies 
power pop roll through Eden- 
dale, the second American 
release by Norwegian trio 
Bigbang. But this is a modern 
classic-rock band, and that is 
no contradiction. Singer- 
songwriter-guitarist Mystein 
Greni shuffles his references 
with ingenuity and melodic 
freshness. “Freeway Flowers” 
is a radiant nod back to the 
Big Star of Radio City, with 
the scarred-guitar flair of the 
Raconteurs; “Head Over 
Heels” and “Call Me’ are tight 
packages of Tom Petty’s plain- 
tive retro-jangle and recent 
racing R.E.M. American rock 
history may be Bigbang’s sec- 
ond language, but they speak 
it like natives - without look- 
ing backward. 





O.F. 


Key Tracks: “Freeway Flowers,” 
“Head Over Heels” 





Gorillaz 


Pp lastic F DnDa-a.F 
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Margin 

The world’s greatest cartoon 
rock band gets help from 
euests as far-ranging as 
Snoop Dogg and Lou Reed, 
who delivers a hilariously 
cranky cameo on “Some 
Kind of Nature.” 


Jimi Hendrix 
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Experience Hendria/Legacy 
Cut in 1969, many of these 
previously unreleased gems 
are revelatory - including the 
title track and the breakneck 
“Lullaby for the Summer,” 
both of which show a genius 
extending his reach. 


LOO-nullion albums... 
but only one Secor pions: 


Get their latest ind 

last album of new music, 

featuring the hit single 
“Raised On Rock” 


1 


~ Catch them on the worldwide farewell . 
“Get Dour Sting and Blackout” tour — 


— 
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ae 


40 pears, 


the grim ballad “Healing 
Hands,’ he sounds like Ever- 
last during his folkie period. : ee ee 
Cope doesn’t have to be chip- Eee ste wiroless carrier 


per. But he doesn’t have to be ie hes Het sail 
: haniniek ett boa ers artrock that recalls Irish 
SO a ied ‘ q “ * 


balladry and piano blues, U i he 
with love lyrics that are ar- 5 carvan hi: eee cen 
chaic, funny and profound. 


Joanna Newsom 
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Get SCORPIONS ringtones for your phone: 
Text ahh for RAISED ON ROCK 


49 each. Standard message rales and other charges may apply. Nol available at al 


of mobile phone rmore init raat on/questons, goto siatacubuiidaeouchal 


lif 


pale www.the-scorpions.com 


Key Tracks: “Healing Hands,” www.facebook.com/scorpions 


“Jericho” 
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TWILIGHT’ GIRLS GONE WILD 





_ Dakotaganning and Kristen Stewart 


Jailbait Rock 


The Runaways 
KIA 


Kristen Stewart, Dakota 
Fanning, Michael Shannon 


7 ee ee Ae eee 
Directed by Floria Sigismondi 


“COME ON, YOU FILTHY PUSS- 
ies, let’s rock and roll.” 

That trash talk is aimed at 
Kristen Stewart, 19, and Da- 
kota Fanning, 16, stars of Twi- 
light: New Moon, by Michael 
Shannon, in fierce, flamboyant 
form as evil-genius manager 
Kim Fowley. Kim is cursing the 
girls as members of the Run- 
aways, a pioneering band of 
five jailbait rockers from bro- 
ken homes that he wants to 
turn into the female Beatles. 

Stewart gives as good as she 
gets. She's playing Joan Jett, 
15, the shag-haired guitarist, 
singer and songwriter who co- 
founded the Runaways in 1975 
and went on - after the L.A. 
band dissolved in 1979 - to 
achieve star status as a solo 
act. Fanning has it tougher as 
Cherie Currie, 15, a blond Val- 
ley girl molded by Kim into the 
band's lead singer and jerk-off 
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fantasy. Cherie is so naive she 
almost breaks down. Ina killer 
scene early in the film, written 
and directed by music-video 
whiz Floria Sigismondi, Kim 
preps the girls for lifein aman’s 
game. Rehearsing in a crum- 
my trailer, the girls are hit by 
bottles, cans, dirt and dog shit 
tossed by Kim and his toadies. 


Remember Me 
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Cherie is told to sell the sexu- 
al heat in a song Kim and Joan 
create for her: “Hello, Daddy, 
hello, Mom, I'm your ch-ch-ch- 
ch-ch-cherry bomb.” 

The “Cherry Bomb” scene is 
a raunchy blast of rock history. 
And Fanning and Stewart, who 
do their own singing, seize the 
moment. As Kim tells Cherie 





Is there life after Twilight? Kristen Stewart makes a decent case in 
The Runaways. Now Rob Pattinson, her vamp lover, trades fantasy 
for reality in Remember Me. As Tyler, a New York college boy, 

the brooding RPatz doesn’t bite. But his movie does. It’s crudely 
written by Will Fetters and directed by Allen Coulter of The 
Sopranos (WTF?) as a love story between Tyler and Ally (Lost’s 
Emilie de Ravin), both with daddy issues. His (Pierce Brosnan) 
rules Wall Street, hers (Chris Cooper) is a cop. It’s all weepy drool 
until the twist ending, which turns it shockingly offensive. 
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the dirty secrets of rock, “Fuck 
you, fuck authority, I want an 
orgasm!” she shows him what 
a wild child can be. 

Fanning scores a knockout. 
And Shannon, as the “Fran- 
kenstein motherfucker,” is a 
fireball of potent perversity. 
Sadly, The Runaways fades 
into dull predictability. Joan 
must wait for Cherie to screw 
up on drugs and sex (the make- 
out session between Stewart 
and Fanning is delicate to a 
fault) so she can step in and 
front the band. Stewart is just 
getting rolling when the movie 
ends. But face it, The Run- 
aways is based on Neon Angel, 
Currie’s 1989 memoir. She's the 
only one who gets a backstory. 

The result is a walk on the 
wimp side. Guitarist Lita Ford 
(Scout Taylor-Compton) and 
drummer Sandy West (Stella 
Maeve) barely register in their 
own band. And Alia Shawkat 
shows up as an amalgam of 
Runaways bassists. Jett served 
as a producer, but the script 
never shows what drives her. 
What's left are colorful scenes 
of life on the road, especially in 
Japan, where the girls hit it big 
with a live album. But there's 
no sense of rock anarchy. Say 
what you will about the Run- 
aways — they never played it 
safe. The movie does. 
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"LADY VENGEANCE | 
Noomi Rapace with | 





The Girl With the 
Dragon Tattoo ***'2 


Noomi Rapace, Michael Nyqvist 
Directed by Niels Arden Oplev 


Kincaid, a philosophy prof at Brown, hasn't 


~ seen his pot-growing hick of atwin, Brady, 
— since he left Little Dixie, Oklahoma. Brady 


tricks Bill to get him home. He wants Bill 
to reunite with their hippie mom (Susan 


- Sarandon) and help him take down Jewish 
- drug lord Pug Rothbaum (Richard Drey- 
_ fuss, shamelessly serving ham on wry). 


The film’s mix of violence and humor 


- may throw you, but Nelson, who excels as 


Peter Andersson & 


Brady’s pal, Bolger, is himself an Okie Jew 
with a Brown degree. He is clearly work- 


- ing through issues. Were all the better for 


it. He’s crafted a hugely entertaining movie 
spiked with provocation. Despite Brady's 
crackerspeak, he is easily his brother's in- 
tellectual equal. Sexual, too. He hooked 


- up Bill with the first girl who “guzzled his 
~ custard.” Sull, it’s philosophy that governs 


Leaves of Grass, the question of whether 
you can live your life on a principle. Nor- 


- ton delivers a tour de force, a risky feat of 


THIS DYNAMITE THRILLER SHIVERS | 
with suspense. So if you ignore The Girl | 


With the Dragon Tattoo (from the glob- 
al bestseller by the late Stieg Larsson) be- 


cause it’s in Swedish with English subtitles, | 


you probably deserve the remake Holly- 
wood will surely screw up. Better to just 
go with the twisty flow as pierced, tattooed 


twentysomething hacker Lisbeth Salander | 


(a dazzling Noomi Rapace in a star-mak- 
ing performance) teams up with middle- 
aged journalist Mikael Blomqvist (the ex- 


cellent Michael Nyqvist) to unearth secrets — 


in the family of an industrialist who thinks 


his niece was murdered 40 years ago. Ho- | 


micide is just the tip of this Nordic iceberg, 


which finds Lisbeth and Mikael buried in © 


perversities that would floor the Marquis 


de Sade. Lisbeth’s revenge on her abusive | 


guardian (Peter Andersson) is graph- 
ic enough to freeze your blood. No 
fair revealing more, except to say that 
Danish director Niels Arden Oplev 
fits the puzzle pieces together like a 
grandmaster of the mystery game. 
Larsson followed Tattoo with two 
more posthumously published best- 
sellers, The Girl Who Played With 
Fire and The Girl Who Kicked the 
Hornets’ Nest (both shot tor Swedish 
TV). But Tattoo is the only one directed by 
Oplev, whose gift for ratcheting up tension 
and deepening character makes him a tal- 





ent to watch. His haunting and hypnotic | 


movie gets under your skin. 


Leaves of Grass * ** 


Edward Norton, Susan Sarandon 
Directed by Tim Blake Nelson 





acting that ranks with his best work. You 
leave this movie high on its daring. 


Greenberg *** 


Ben Stiller, Greta Gerwig 
Directed by Noah Baumbach 


SEE THIS DARKLY COMIC CHARACTER 
study unburdened by preconceptions. 
Writer-director Noah Baumbach (The 


BOYS TO MEN 
Edward Norton 
(above) plays twin 
brothers with 
nothing in common 
in Leaves of Grass. 
Left: Ben Stiller adds 
up to a one-man 
parade of neuroses 
in Greenberg. 


Squid and the Whale) walks the fragile 
line between humor and heartbreak. Ben 
Stiller is exceptional as Roger Greenberg, 
a failed New York musician housesitting 
tor his brother in the Hollywood Hills and 
wondering how life sent him adrift. Selfish, 
neurotic and often an asshole, Roger exists 


' to sweat the small stuff. He’s delusion- 


IT COULD HAVE BEEN A GIMMICK. CAST 
the gifted Edward Norton as twins - one | 


an academic, the other not. Cheers to Nor- 
ton and writer-director Tim Blake Nelson 
for mining the script’s comic gold while 
hunting bigger game. The title, evoking 


Walt Whitman and pothead bliss, indi- | 


cates the film’s ambition. Norton's Bill 
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al about his ex-girlfriend (Jennifer Jason 
Leigh) and his former bandmate (Rhys 
Ifans). Why his brother's sweet, affectless 
assistant, Florence (Greta Gerwig), would 
go to bed with this grab bag of dysfunc- 
tions 1s a mystery even to Roger. But not 
to us. Baumbach tracks Roger without glib 
condescension. That's why Greenberg pulls 
you in. Even when you laugh, like in the cli- 
mactic party scene, it hurts. 
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[Cont. from 69] former manager of the 
MC5, and a longtime pot activist. Sinclair 
was famously busted in 1969 for posses- 
sion of two joints and sentenced to 10 years 
in prison. By 1971, Sinclair was still doing 
time, so his supporters organized a mas- 
sive “Ten for Two” rally in Ann Arbor, fea- 
turing John Lennon and Yoko Ono, Ste- 
vie Wonder and Allen Ginsberg. “In court, 
wed been arguing that marijuana was not 
a narcotic, and that my sentence was cruel 
and unusual punishment,’ Sinclair, now 
68, tells me. “Once the concert happened, 
though, the people in charge went, “What 
the fuck? What are we doing? The Beatles 
are coming here for fhis guy?’ I was out 
three days later.” 

Sinclair and Holice P. Wood, his out- 
spoken co-manager, plan to open the 
first pot collective in Detroit. It will be 
called Trans-Love Energies, named for 
the Detroit commune co-founded by Sin- 
clair in the Sixties. “Legalizing pot would 
be a viable way to turn this city around,” 
says Wood. “Detroit is a place where even 
the people who have a real job also have a 
hustle going. And now most people have 
lost their real jobs.” Wood, who notes that 
“there's no hope in hell of another indus- 
try coming here anytime soon,” plans to 
make a detailed presentation to the De- 
troit City Council. He's confident that he 
will receive a warm reception. “The last 
City Council?” he says. “I probably smoked 
weed with half of them.” 


HILE STATES LIKE MICHI- 
gan continue to sort out the 
parameters of their changing 


laws, residents and politicians alike will 
certainly look west, to California’s 14- 
year medical-marijuana experiment, for 
some sense of precedent — or, in the case 
of Los Angeles, as a cautionary tale. Cra- 
zily, there's no official count of the num- 
ber of dispensaries in Los Angeles. But 
their number has exploded from 186 in 
2007, when the City Council - which had 
spent years avoiding the issue altogether — 
placed an ineffective moratorium on new 
dispensaries, to somewhere between 800 
and 1,000. Most of them opened in the 
past 12 months. 

Despite the excesses, experiencing cer- 
tain sides of the L.A. dispensary-pot boom 
up close feels, most of all, civilized. One of 
the best arguments for proponents of an 
enlightened drug policy has been the suc- 
cess of the Farmacy, a minichain of L.A. 
dispensaries started by JoAnna LaForce. 
A licensed pharmacist who has worked ex- 
tensively in hospices and with the elder- 
ly, LaForce makes her clubs feel more like 
upscale health-food stores than rundown 
head shops. The Venice location is bright 
and sunny and wide-open to the public, 
with Ella Fitzgerald playing on the sound 
system and much of the space taken up 
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by things like Chinese herbal teas, organ- 
ic toothpaste and knit Himalayan purses. 
If you present your cannabis card to one 
of the people working the main counter, 
they'll hand you a laminated menu, listing 
strains like Sour Goat and Skywalker OG, 
and answer any questions about effects. 
Prices range from $25 to $85 for an eighth 
of an ounce. There is also a wide variety 
of cannabis-infused edibles, including six 
types of gelato, a tub of pesto spread ($65), 
an “enhanced” peppermint patty ($15) 
and, for the yuppie stoner who has every- 
thing, a fancy bottle of olive oil ($199). 

A few blocks down trendy Abbot Kin- 
ney Boulevard from the Farmacy, a newer 
dispensary, 99 High Art Collective, has 
more the feel of a hippie arts and com- 
munity space. The front of the building 
is a gallery focusing on “artists with high- 
er states of consciousness” — when I visit, 
it’s a show featuring the work of a Peru- 
vian artist who paints psychedelic jun- 
gle scenes and parakeets. (Admittedly, 
this exhibit is a strong argument for keep- 


“Legalizing pot 
would bea viable 
way to turn the 
city of Detroit 
around,” says one 
veteran activist. 


ing pot completely illegal.) They also host 
“high yoga” classes and Friday-night “Get 
Happier Hours’ with “medicated hors 
d'oeuvres.” Co-owner Yvonne DeLaRosa 
is a pretty, dark-haired actress wearing 
a jewel-encrusted peace symbol over a 
low-cut floral chemise; she co-starred in a 
short-lived Fox sitcom called Serior White, 
playing, in her words, “the lovely Mexican 
senorita who runs Senor White's business 
and pulls his heartstrings.” (She has also 
appeared on Weeds.) When she’s work- 
ing at the store, she generally goes by the 
name "99." “It means ‘paradise of the gods’ 
— in many cultures, it’s the highest spiri- 
tual number,” she tells me, before adding, 
“It’s also the legal limit in Humboldt, as 
far as the number of plants you can grow.” 
DeLaRosas business partners include her 
husband, Sam, whose ancestor was Sam- 
uel Huntington, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Back up north, a grower and pot ac- 
tivist named Tim Blake is also laying the 
groundwork for a more legal future. One 
of the ventures he's spearheading is a group 
called the Mendocino Farmers Collective, 
a cooperative of local growers that would 
create a sustainable, certified-organic 
mMaryuana-growing community, one con- 
cerned with the environmental ramifi- 


cations of their agricultural operations 
— basically, the Whole Foods of the weed 
industry. Water scarcity, for example, is a 
big issue throughout California, and ille- 
gal growers are sometimes caught stealing 
water from public rivers like the Eel; like- 
wise, massive indoor grows leave a huge 
carbon footprint. Blake thinks the small 
pot farmer will survive, and thrive, in a 
legal world in the way microbrews have 
found a niche in a Budweiser-dominated 
market - by targeting elite connoisseurs. 

With the current trendiness of the Slow 
Food movement and the fetishization of 
everyone from artisanal butchers to “rock- 
star farmers,’ it’s not surprising that Blake 
and his friends also want to be taken seri- 
ously for their craft. “Growers up here?” 
he tells me. “We're the black sheep of our 
families. The guys who've never been able 
to be honored like the wine industry. And 
were tired of that.” 

To that end, I visit Blake at Area 101, 
a 145-acre former campground on High- 
way 101 in Mendocino County where, on 
a violently stormy night in December, 700 
people showed up to fete the winners of 
the 2009 Emerald Cup. Like the Canna- 
bis Cup, Amsterdam’s infamous Oscars 
of pot, the Emerald Cup honors the best 
strains of marijuana of the year. “Six years 
ago, we were afraid to do it,” says Blake. 
“We thought wed all get busted.” That 
year, there were fewer than 20 entrants; an 
86-year-old man won with a strain of Pur- 
ple Kush given to him by his son. 

Strains of marijuana are generally 
named by the original breeders, who then 
sell their “genetics” to growers like Tobias 
for anywhere from $5 to $100 per pack of 
seeds; astrain that becomes trendy, say by 
winning the Cannabis Cup, can fetch top 
dollar on the open market. At this year’s 
Emerald Cup, there are 100 entries, all 
sampled over a period of only a few weeks 
by a distinguished panel of eight judg- 
es. (To qualify as an Emerald Cup judge, 
one needs to have had “at least a decade 
of smoking experience’; this year’s crop 
of judges calculated that they had 330 
years total among them.) Each entry is 
graded on a scale of one to 10 in various 
categories, including smell, taste, look 
and “effects”; points awarded for the lat- 
ter category count, reasonably, as double. 
“Tt’s alot more work than one might think,” 
one of the judges, a man who will identi- 
fy himself only as Fuzzy, tells me. Fuzzy is 
wearing a vest over a purple T-shirt and 
knee-high waders; he does not tell me the 
origins of his nickname, but it most likely 
involves his cartoon moonshiner’s beard. 
“We talk about the subtle undertones,” he 
says. “The fragrance could be referred to 
as ‘the nose.’ The aftertaste might have ‘a 
lingering fruitiness.’” 

Blake, who owns Area 101, rules over the 
scene with an affect both mellow and deep- 
ly intense. He has a thin, bony face, slight- 
ly weathered, but with a glow - something 
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about him brings to mind an extreme- 
ly healthy version of Keith Richards. His 
eyes, dark and sincere, with their tenden- 
cy to linger too long on your face and their 
slight disconnect from his smile, give him 
the borderline messianic vibe of a cult 
leader. Before he settled in Mendocino 
County, Blake’s résumé included creating 
a children’s television series and an indie 
rap label, and working on the “virtual real- 
ity” special effects for the movie The Lawn- 
mower Man. He also served a six-month 
jail term in the Nineties for growing pot. 

Blake leads me through the crowd, 
weaving past people openly passing 
around joints and long glass pipes. (The 
only thing the cops around here care 
about, one of the organizers tells me, is 
making sure no one parks too close to the 
road.) In his office, a small group of 
friends relaxes on a couch, beneath 
a painting (on a blanket) of a UFO 
hovering over some trees. Some- 
one else has fired up a vaporizer, 
which is making a flatulent, perco- 
lating sound. This year’s Emerald 
Cup winner, a soft-spoken, middle- 
aged guy in a Carhartt cap named 
Hawaii Dave, sits on a chair near the 
door, shyly basking in his moment 
of glory. His winning strain, Cotton 
Candy Kush - an extremely strong 
indica (full-body high) strain with 
a sweet, berry-ish smell and taste - 
will likely fetch a higher price on the 
open market once word spreads of 
his win; past winners have seen their 
prices jump by as much as $500 per 
pound. 

Another judge, introducing him- 
self as Swami, is a slight man with 
a long white beard, wearing a white 
robe, a knit cap, white tube socks 
and Birkenstocks. He has a kind 
smile that’s also ever-present, in the 
manner of a guru who's always hav- 
ing to condescend to regular peo- 
ple’s lower planes of consciousness. 
Swami agrees to walk me through 
the judging process, first having me ex- 
amine the trichome crystals on a mari- 
juana bud, using a jeweler’s microscope. 
Then he instructs me to do sense-memo- 
ry exercises as I smell a pile of ground-up 
weed on a paper plate: Maybe, he suggests, 
it reminds me of my mother’s kitchen or 
of someone’s stinky armpit? After roll- 
ing a joint, but before lighting it, Swami 
instructs me to do a “dry hit,” purely for 
taste. “It’s almost like a mindfulness med- 
itation,” he says, “like eating an apple and 
really tasting every bite.” 

Fuzzy acknowledges that judging mul- 
tiple entrants in a single day might bias 
against slow-acting “creeper strains - 
though, he adds, “I discovered that, after 
trying 18 different entrants in one day, you 
eventually pierce through the veil. You end 
up being able to determine effects with a 
minimal amount. “OK, this one here is a 


positive muscle relaxer. “This one is bright 
and electric, more high-energy.” I would 
simply add that, after consecutively sam- 
pling the three top winners, “piercing the 
veil” is not the phrase that came to mind. 

The dry-hit joint has begun making the 
rounds. Another judge compliments its 
“beautiful bouquet.” 

“I'd say there's some vanilla,” she says. 
“And a hint of Pine-Sol.” 


S EASY AS BLAKE AND HIS 
A friends make it seem, there's a dif- 

ficulty inherent in dragging an 
underground culture into the (natural, 
non-grow-room) light. Back in Detroit, a 
grower with a more serious criminal back- 
ground tells me, “What if some kid decides 
to rob me?” He has about 300 plants grow- 





ing in an unmarked warehouse building 
in a blighted light-industrial zone. “Am I 
willing to kill someone for 200 grand?” he 
continues, becoming heated. “Some of the 
people I grew up with, theyd kill someone 
for 20 grand. Do you see the dilemma I 
face? I don’t want to kill some kid over pot. 
But what would I do? You steal my shit, I 
can re-gangsta.” 

In Los Angeles, many of the newer dis- 
pensaries are shadier, fly-by-night opera- 
tions that are worlds apart from the bou- 
tique clubs in Venice. The San Fernando 
Valley, in particular, has become a hotbed 
of hole-in-the-wall dispensaries. They're 
run by Russians, Israelis, Valley kids in 
their 20s with seed money from their par- 
ents. These places are typically in strip 
malls, looking like porn shops with their 
blacked-out windows. Inside, the clubs 
are often nothing more than small rooms 


with a clerk standing behind a counter, or 
bulletproof glass; “patients” often need 
to be buzzed in through multiple securi- 
ty cages known as “man-traps. One Val- 
ley club raided by police had a full airport 
metal detector. 

Mendocino County Sheriff Tom Allman 
is also forced to deal with a natural fallout 
of such a thriving black market: violence. 
The image of Northern California remains 
one of hippies from Haight-Ashbury drift- 
ing north in the late Sixties and peacefully 
growing weed. But in fact, as one former 
trimmer tells me, “It’s hippies with guns.” 
Allman tells me that he has five unsolved 
homicides dating back from the past few 
years. The day before we spoke, his cadav- 
er dogs uncovered the body of 49-year- 
old Steven Schmidt in a remote mari- 
juana garden. He had been struck 
repeatedly in the head with a ham- 
mer; 62-year-old local resident Phil- 
lip Frase has been arrested for the 
murder. He has pleaded not guilty. 
“Tt was a marijuana deal gone bad, no 
question about it,” Allman says. 

Adding to the tension is the in- 
creased presence of Mexican drug 
cartels who don't want to give up 
their extremely lucrative weed 
business and are finding it easier 
to smuggle growers across the bor- 
der than large quantities of mari- 
juana. The cartels have lately be- 
come infamous for setting up grows 
on public land, in remote areas in 
the many national parks in North- 
ern California. “We're seeing illegals 
dropped offin the spring with seeds,” 
says Allman. “During summer, food 
is dropped off to them - they don't 
come into town to do their shopping 
— and at the end of the year, after the 
harvest, theyre paid forty or fifty 
thousand dollars.” Most of the local 
growers I spoke to sounded nervous 
(often with more than a touch of 
jingoism) when asked about the car- 
tels, who tend to be heavily armed 
and have been known to booby-trap their 
grows. “The woods up here are dangerous 
- there are mountain lions, Mexicans,” one 
grower warned me, adding, “and the Mex- 
icans will fill you.” 


VEN IF EVERYTHING GOES OFF 
K pertectly for a grower in the Emer- 

ald Triangle - if their crop produces 
good weight, if their trimmers don't abuse 
their buds, if they’re not arrested during a 
fluke raid or jacked along the way by bad 
guys with guns - at that point, they still 
have to deal with the final but most crucial 
problem: making the sale. In California, 
the decidedly mixed signals regarding 
cultivation and distribution hit growers 
- who should be profiting from the pot 
boom, if anyone does - the hardest; get- 
ting the weed across state lines, or even 
down to San Francisco or Los Angeles, 


— 
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can be an exceedingly dangerous business. 
The current pot glut has only compounded 
the problem. “You used to be able to sell 
smaller amounts for more money,” Vic 
Tobias tells me. But now, small growers 
are often forced into doing business with 
larger distributors - middlemen who have 
the means to transport the weed to larger 
cities where they have sales connections, 
and who have the purchasing power to 
push prices down. “It’s like America — just 
like Walmart,” Tobias says, shaking his 
head with disgust. “It’s all about big cor- 
porations buying huge bulk for cheap. And 
the little guy gets screwed.” 

Still, Tobias, who has about 10 pounds 
of weed that is ready to be sold, knows a 
distributor who can move a bunch of weed 
out of Northern California. But he won't 
move less than 50 pounds. So Tobias has 
agreed to help the distributor put togeth- 
er enough weight for a shipment. Tobi- 
as is confident that they'll be able to pick 
up the weed for a steal, thanks to the cur- 
rent oversupply. “It’s really a buyer's mar- 
ket now,” he tells me one afternoon, as we 
drive along a windy mountain road, the 
heat in his truck buffeting us at full blast. 
“That,” he continues, “and Christmas is 
coming up, so people want cash to buy 
presents. What are you gonna do: Leave 
a three-pound bag of weed under the tree 
for your kids?” Just then, he spots an un- 
familiar car driving behind him. “Who's 
this guy?” he asks, slowing down to let the 
car pass. The car stays behind him. Finally, 
Tobias spots an open patch of shoulder and 
pulls over. The car drives past. He watches 
it suspiciously. “Probably nothing,” he says. 
“But you never know.” 

Making the rounds with Tobias, I hear 
lots of stories. I meet a grower who, de- 
scribing her bust, proudly notes that the 
cops were foolish enough to bring stan- 
dard-size clippers. (When they saw the 
size of her plants, they needed to go back 
and get a chainsaw.) I meet growers who 
talk to their plants, and I meet a grower 
who says he jacks off into his patch - the 
plants are all female, after all, and isn't 
a fat bud basically the plant going (this 
grower says), OK, I’m a bitch, I’m gonna 
spread my legs here, hope I get fucked? 
I hear a story about someone's buddy, a 
dealer in L.A., who fronted $5,000 worth 
of weed to one of the bestselling rappers of 
all time, and how that rapper was busted 
by the police while on tour, and how, when 
the dealer called the rapper and asked for 
his money, the rapper replied, “You need 
to talk to the po-lice.” 

Back at Tobias’ place, he and the dis- 
tributor go through their take. Garbage 
bags of weed are piled in one corner of 
a sunny day room, close to 30 pounds; 
thick stacks of twenties are taped up in- 
side plastic turkey bags. (According to 
local lore, Reynolds Wrap noticed an un- 
usual spike in the sale of plastic turkey 
bags in Humboldt County and was plan- 
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ning to stage some sort of local celebration 
until they realized the bags were being 
used to pack and transport marijuana.) 
“IT knocked the last guy down a couple of 
points,” the distributor says, meaning he 
reduced the per-pound fee by $200. On 
a large flatscreen television, CNN is on 
mute — entirely coincidentally, it’s a spe- 
cial about the marijuana industry. Ander- 
son Cooper is standing inside some kind 
of drug tunnel in Mexico. The distributor 
glances idly at the screen, watches it for a 
moment somewhat disinterestedly, then 
goes back to counting his money. Theres 
lots of hand sanitizer around because 
of the amount of money being handled. 
One of the several prepaid phones sitting 
around rings. (Everyone's prepaid looks 
the same, so they occasionally get mixed 
up, and people say things like, “Where's 
my blue phone?”) Tobias answers and 
says, “Yeah, I need you to bring over that 
thing we were talking about.” 

It’s a frantic couple of days, but in the 
end, Tobias and his connection end up get- 


“Everything we 
doasa country iS 
QOl ng away, says 
one pot grower. 
“But out here, 
we're blessed.” 


ting most of the weed for a great price - an 
average of $2,000 a pound. Some comes 
from very small growers, just a pound or 
two; others from larger operators. One of 
the sellers laughs about all the talk of “med- 
icine” in the dispensary world. Showing off 
his massive grow, he says with a grin, “As 
you can see, I’m avery sick fucker.” 

Tobias doesn’t seem relaxed, though. 
He needs to check his “genny shed” - one 
of his diesel generators is either out of 
fuel or dead - and then there's the next 
five pounds to dry and process. We take a 
break to meet his girlfriend at a bar; she 
used to have her own grow in a remote 
spot several miles away. She doesn’t want 
to talk to me about it, though. Nor does she 
think much of Prop 215 or the November 
ballot initiative. “It’s all cool and almost 
legal,” she mutters skeptically, taking a sip 
of her IPA, “until it’s not.” 


was still governor of New Mexico, he 

spent some time examining drug- 
policy reports, found the evidence for de- 
criminalization compelling and publicly 
announced his support for legalization 
— and immediately saw his approval rat- 
ing plunge from 58 percent to 28 percent, 
almost overnight. 


ic 1999, WHEN GARY JOHNSON 


“IT wasn't blind - I knew that was going 
to happen,” Johnson says today. “But ac- 
tually having it happen was something 
else.” Rather than backtrack or waffle, 
Johnson took a novel tack: He continued 
to speak out on the subject. “I vowed to 
myself to make it to every nook and cran- 
ny in New Mexico to explain to people 
what I was talking about,” he says. “And I 
ended up leaving office with a 58 percent 
approval rating. I really see this issue as 
one of education.” Later, he adds, “There 
is one segment of the population that is 
100 percent against legalizing pot. And 
that’s elected officials. What I've been tell- 
ing anyone who'll listen is that legaliza- 
tion is a good issue. By good issue, I mean 
it makes sense. I really believe that, liter- 
ally, one day all politicians are going to go 
to bed and get up the next morning and 
say, ‘Yeah, OK.’ I always say it’s a litmus 
test for having a brain.” 

Ethan Nadelmann feels confident about 
the changes in the air. “The first thing 
were going to see is a continued prolifer- 
ation of tax-and-regulate and decriminal- 
ization bills around the country,” he pre- 
dicts. “And the medical-marijuana stuff 
is going to continue. Were getting close 
in Illinois, Connecticut, New York. The 
third thing is, ballot initiatives will begin 
to pop up. If Oaksterdam” - the legaliza- 
tion ballot initiative in California, large- 
ly funded by Oaksterdam founder Rich- 
ard Lee - “does not win in 2010, there’s 
a commitment to come back four years 
later. Any state where legalization poll- 
ing is above 50 percent, you'll start see- 
ing initiatives. And eventually, some of 
those will win.” 

There are legitimate concerns about 
the social ramifications of such a major 
policy shift - a reduction in social stigma 
and street price, for instance, might spur 
a significant increase in usage. Others ex- 
press principled reservations about cer- 
tain of the claims being pushed by propo- 
nents of legalization, wondering whether 
the economic boon has been overhyped. 
“There are a lot of numbers being thrown 
around out there based on some very shaky 
assumptions, cautions Beau Kilmer, the 
RAND researcher. “We don't really know 
what will happen to prices after legaliza- 
tion, and it’s unclear what the appropriate 
tax rate would be.” 

Of course, in a more positive econom- 
ic telling, there would be numerous other 
new revenue streams, beyond just the sale 
of marijuana itself. The Emerald Triangle 
could market pot tourism, much as Napa 
Valley does with its wineries. And natural- 
ly, there will also be elaborate new types 
of vaporizers and pipes and rolling papers 
to serve the growing market. Britain’s GW 
Pharmaceuticals, for instance, has been 
developing an asthma-type inhaler to reg- 
ulate the exact amount of medical mari- 
juana one might inhale. (One of the prob- 
lems with writing prescriptions, even if 


weed is eventually taken off 
the controlled-substance list, 
is the difficulty of prescribing 
specific doses.) Another grow- 
er I talk to claims his friend 
was approached by a major 
agrichemical company that 
is developing a cannabis seed 
that can produce a yield in 40 
days with only eight glasses 
of water. 

Not everyone is thrilled 
about the idea of an increased 
commodification of the weed 
industry, one of the last ref- 
uges from corporate infesta- 
tion. It’s been a pothead urban 
myth for decades that tobacco 
companies are waiting to take 
over the business the minute 
marijuana becomes legal - 
that spies from Philip Morris, 
for this very reason, have been 
trolling towns like Garber- 
ville, Ukiah and Eureka. Now 
that something like legaliza- 
tion might actually happen, 
that dangerous moment is ap- 
proaching when pot smokers’ 
paranoia will intersect with a 
viable reality. 

Robert Mikos, the Van- 
derbilt professor, says an 
interesting historical par- 
allel to consider is America 
post-Prohibition, when tens 
of thousands - perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands - of ille- 
gal distilleries were concen- 
trated into the liquor industry 
we have today: a handful of 
major companies that dom- 
inate the beer and spirits 
markets. Some predict that 
a similar consolidation could 
happen in California with le- 
galization — that only a hand- 
ful of big marijuana distrib- 
utors would be left standing. 
“Walgreens isn’t going to be 
selling pot, and Philip Morris 
isn't going to be growing it,” 
Mikos says. “But a large Cali- 
fornia company might spring 
up to do that. And California 
as astate might do everything 
to foster that. It’s much easier 
to regulate a product sold by 
four companies than one sold 
by thousands.” 

Over the past year, Presi- 
dent Obama, while grappling 
with his own attempts at eco- 
nomic stimulus and job cre- 
ation, has reportedly looked 
to Franklin Roosevelt’s han- 
dling of the Great Depres- 
sion for inspiration. Repeal 
of Prohibition is not normal- 
ly listed as a New Deal jobs 
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program. Still, it happened 
in 1933, when unemployment 
had soared to nearly 25 per- 
cent, the high point of the 
Depression. Certainly repeal 
had some positive econom- 
ic effects. Alfred Vernon Dal- 
rymple, the National Prohibi- 
tion Director - the drug czar 
of his day - predicted in Time 
magazine that repeal would 
mean “putting hundreds of 
thousands of men back to 
work and... hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of new 
business.” And FDR himself 
— who, in 1937, would be the 
first president to make mar- 
ijuana illegal - argued ina 
1932 campaign speech in Sea 
Girt, New Jersey, that “our tax 
burden would not be so heavy 
nor the forms that it takes so 
objectionable if some reason- 
able proportion of the unac- 
counted millions now paid 
to those whose business had 
been reared upon this stupen- 
dous blunder could be made 
available for the expense of 
government.” 

People like Tim Blake, who 
have been out in the trench- 
es - or, more accurately, out 
in the old-growth-forest- 
camouflaged gardens - have 
no doubt that major change, 
unlike any in their lifetime, is 
inevitable, that they are at the 
vanguard of a coming revolu- 
tion. Imagine buying a joint 
as easily as you can buy a six- 
pack of Corona. Imagine the 
rap-song product placements. 
Imagine the Super Bowl ads. 
“People wont be able to make 
a killing if pot becomes legal 
and the big players come in,” 
Blake concedes. “But they ll be 
able to make a living. What's 
gonna happen 1s, if you really 
love growing cannabis, you'll 
be able to make a living doing 
something you love. You wont 
be making million-dollar 
deals. But look around - the 
whole country is going under.” 
Blake, a self-described sur- 
vivalist, is warming up to the 
topic now. “Farming, indus- 
try, everything we as a coun- 
try do as a country is going 
away, he continues. “We're 
lucky out here. We're blessed.” 
Fixing me with one of his long 
stares, a grin frozen on his 
face, he speaks as if he can 
see the future, and he likes 
it. Then again, he might just 
be high. © 
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JIMI HENDRIX 


[Cont. from 57] Stills’ song “Old Times 
Good Times.” 

“We also sang some old bluesy songs to- 
gether,” Stills goes on. “We sounded nice 
together. Then we went clubbing, think- 
ing we were going to come back. He drift- 
ed off with a female companion,” Stills 
notes, laughing. Two days later, Hendrix 
was at Olympic Studios with Lee, soloing 
on asong, “The Everlasting First,” that ap- 
peared on Love's False Start, shortly after 
Hendrix's death. 

Rock bottom, for Hendrix, came on 
January 28th, 1970, in a disastrous ap- 
pearance with Band of Gypsys at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. They went on at 
3 a.m., stumbled through two songs 
and left. Hendrix immediately broke up 
the group. 

“He was in a bad mood when Buddy 
and I walked into the dressing room,’ Cox 
says. According to some accounts, Hen- 
drix took too much acid or got spiked by 
someone else. Cox’s version: “Michael Jef- 
frey was sitting next to him, and they had 
some confrontation prior to us arriving.” A 
week later, Hendrix, Mitchell and Redding 
were interviewed for a ROLLING STONE 
story announcing the reunion of the Ex- 
perience. They broke up again before the 
issue Was printed. 


It was easy to see why, in the story as it 
appeared in March 1970: Hendrix sound- 
ed desperate, even defeated. “Most of the 
time I can't get it on the guitar, you know?” 
he said about songwriting. “Most of the 
time I’m just laying around daydreaming 
and hearing all this music. ... If you go to 
the guitar and try to play it, it spoils the 
whole thing. ... I just can't play the guitar 
that well, to get all this music together.” 

But he was a reborn man that summer 
at Electric Lady. “He was thrilled to have 
a place where his gear was set up, ready to 
go when he walked in,” says Kramer. At 
the console, “Jimi always had a large legal 
pad with him. He would sketch things out, 
where they were supposed to go.” In Stu- 
dio A, with Cox and Mitchell, “if we hit a 
brick wall, Jimi would already have anoth- 
er song in mind. He would start playing 
the riff, and Billy and Mitch would be right 
with him, knowing where he was going.” 

On August 14th, 1970, at Electric Lady, 
Hendrix wrote a memo headlined “Songs 
for the LP Straight Ahead” - one of a cou- 
ple of provisional titles for his next album 
- and listed 24 songs, including “Ezy 
Ryder,” the racing identity crisis “Room 
Full of Mirrors,” the waterfall-guitar bal- 
lad “Angel” and a version of “Valleys of 
Neptune.” At one point, he made another 
list; the double LP became a triple album, 
People, Hell and Angels. 


On August 22nd, Hendrix and Kram- 
er prepared a different running order - a 
double album again - with the survivor's 
blues “In From the Storm” and the new- 
morning hymn “Hey Baby (New Rising 
Sun).” Hendrix also recorded a new song, 
“Belly Button Window,’ a playful boogie 
with vocal, guitar and overdubbed wah- 
wah. It was the last song he ever recorded, 
inspired by the baby growing inside Mitch- 
ell’s pregnant wife, Lynn. 

In London for that last European tour, 
Hendrix talked about his latest music, in 
the Melody Maker interview, like it was 
ready for the world, with an assurance 
that the world would be different after- 
ward: “The term ‘blowing someone's mind 
is valid. ... But we are going to give them 
something that will blow their mind, and 
while it’s blown, there will be something 
to fill the gap. It’s going to be a complete 
form of music.” 

Hendrix was back in London after the 
European shows when he called Kramer 
in New York. “We had mixed four songs for 
the new record,” Kramer says. “The album 
was almost complete. He wanted me to 
bring the tapes to London. I said, “We're 
in the middle of stuff here. We've just built 
this studio. He said, ‘Yeah, I know. Don't 
worry about it. I'll see you in a week.’ 

“That was the last thing I heard from 


him.” @ 
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BEN STILLER 


[Cont. from 61] Have you changed the 
way you work? 

Five or six years ago, I figured out I 
can't work that much anymore, with kids 
and wanting to have a life. I’m willing to 
not know what I’m doing next, and kind 
of enjoying that, too. I used to think you 
could say, “I’m going to do X movie, then Y 
movie, then Z movie.” And what I learned 
is that you can do X movie, and then it 
changes how you feel in your life about 
whether or not you want to do Y movie. I 
just went on this trip to Africa, and in two 
weeks it changed my perspective on what 
I'm doing for the next six months. That’s 
what happens in life, if youre open. 

So how many movies are you locked 
into doing right now? 

Zero. It’s a great place to be. Do I wish I 
knew what I was doing for the next three 
months? Yes, because that’s the way my 
mind works. But if I can accept it, I can 
enjoy the time. 

You've worked early on with most of the 
great comedic talents of the past two dec- 
ades. Is there something you look for when 
scouting young comedians? 

It seems kind of obvious, but just some- 
body who makes you laugh, like Zach 
Galifianakis or Will Ferrell. Actors who 
have a real sensibility specific to who they 


Daniplers 


Ifyou like handmade cigars, 
Cigars International! To pri 


are. A harder thing to find is funny com- 
edy directors. If you can do that, there's a 
lot of job openings in Hollywood. 

Do you feel like there are fewer great 
comedies being made now because of the 
focus on making epic 3-D films to get peo- 
ple into theaters? 

I’m not a good person to ask about 
that. Comedies are not what I seek out. 
I'm more interested in seeing dramas or 
something that’s cinematic or a great doc- 
umentary. I liked Jn the Loop, and a lot 
of those British guys like Steve Coogan 
and Ricky Gervais. There’s a subtlety to 
the humor, and there’s a lack of need for 
it to have any sort of broad appeal other 
than just letting people be people and 
letting the uncomfortable spaces in be- 
tween exist. 

You described yourself as uncomfort- 
able in social settings. Do you think you 
were attracted to comedy because positive 
laughter is one of the most sincere forms 
of approval? 

Yeah, maybe. But I've never been the 
guy who goes and gets laughs at a party. 
That hasn't been my modus operandi. So 
far I've successfully not thought about the 
fact that you're recording every word I’m 
saying and trying to analyze it. 

Earlier when you said, “T find Los Ange- 
les so depressing,’ I could tell you instantly 
regretted it. 
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Yeah, yeah. That’s like almost every- 
thing I say. All I ever think about is how 
this is going to totally get misconstrued. 

Do you think you're happier now than 
you have been in the past? 

I guess I’m realizing that I don’t have 
control over anything, and that’s a very 
freeing feeling. I remember being at a 
point in my life where I got bored. Now 
there’s always a book I want to read ora 
movie I want to see ora place where I want 
to go. And I genuinely enjoy watching my 
son’s karate class. As cliché as it sounds, a 
half-hour of watching your four-year-old 
do karate, it’s insane how enjoyable that is. 
I'm standing there, and I have to acknowl- 
edge that nothing beats that. If everything 
else I’m working on doesn't come together, 
I can have more time for that. @ 
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iTUNES TOP 10 COLLEGE RADIO 
SONGS TOP 10 ALBUMS 
1 Taio Cruz 1 Beach House 

“Break Your Heart” - island Teen Dream - Sub Pop 
2 Rihanna 2 Yeasayer 


“Rude Boy" - sRP/tsland Def Jam Odd Blood - Secretly Canadian 


3 Hot Chip 
One Lite Stand - Astralwerks 








4 Spoon 
Transference - Merge 


5 Vampire Weekend 
Contra -¥#L 


6 Local Natives 
Gorilla Manor - Frenchkiss 


7 Magnetic Fields 
Realism - Nonesuch 








8 Four Tet 
= There Is Love in You - Qemine 
Ss blescinlaet Ah oa 9 Charlotte Gainsbourg 
“Imma Be” - Williiam/interscepe IRM - Elektra,Because 
4 Train 


10 Joanna Newsom 

: : Have One on Me - Drag city 

5 Lady Antebellum aes — 
“Need You Now” - capitol Nashville a ial 


“Hey, Soul Sister” - Columbia 


6 Young Money 


“Bedrock” - cash Maney 
Universal Motown 


7 KeSha 
“Blah Blah Blah” - kemosabe/RCA 


8 Jason Derulo 
“In My Head” - Beluga Heights 


9 Justin Bieber 
“Baby” - RBMG,/Island 


10 Justin Bieber 
“Never Let You Go" - ReMG/ Island 


COPYRIGHT © 2010 ITUNES COPYRIGHT @ 2010 CM) NETWORK INC. 





From the Vault 
RS 837, March 30th, 2000 


SOUR ALE DoS 


1 Destiny’s Child 
“Say My Name” - columbia 


2 Santana 
“Maria Maria” - Arista 


3 Faith Hill 
“Breathe” - warner Bros. (Nashville) 








4 Lonestar 
“Amazed” -BNA 


5 'NSync 
“Bye Bye Bye" - Jive 





6 Backstreet Boys 


Pei ie sella On the Cover 
A? “When our fans go off to col- 
7 Montell Jordan lege, we'll be older too, and 
__“Getiton...Tonite”-befsou! talking about different things. 
8 Santana Grunge was mad in six years 

“Smooth” - Arista ago, but Pearl Jam are still 


making and selling records. 
You know, the good groups 
: . stick around, and the other 
10 Sisqé stuff fades away.” 

“Thong Song” - Def Soul —JC Chasez 


9 Celine Dion 
“That's the Way It Is” - Epic,550 
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Top 40 Albums 


1 74 


q = 


Warner Bros. (Nashville) 


Lady Antebellum 
Need You Now - Capito! Nashville 


Sade 


Soldier of Love - Epic 


Blake Shelton 
Hillbilly Bone (EP) - Reprise/ 
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15 10 
16 12 


19 13 


20 16 


30 25 
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32 29 


33 20 


Jason Derulo - Beluga Heights 


Danny Gokey 
My Best Days -19/RCA Nashville 
Alice in Wonderland: 


Almost Alice 
Soundtrack - @uena vista 


Lifehouse 

smoke & Mirrors - Geffen 

Lady Gaga 

The Fame - Streamline/KonLiveCherrytrees 
inferscope 


Black Eyed Peas 
The E.N.D, - WillLam/interscope 


Raheem DeVaughn 
The Love & War Masterpiece - 1223/ive 


Easton Corbin 
Easton Corbin - Mercury Nashville 


Jason Derulo 









Nashville Idol 

Gokey finished third last 
season on American 

Idol, but his LP had the 
best first week for anew 
country act since Billy Ray 
Cyrus in 1992, 





Lil Wayne 
Rebirth - cash Money/Universal Motown 


Ke$ha 

Animal - Kemosahe/RCA 

DJ Khaled 

Victo ry - We the Best 
Justin Bieber 

My World (EP) - RBMG/Island 


Lady Gaga at. 
The Fame Monster (EP) - Streamline 
KonLive/Cherrytree/Interscope 


Avril’s Wonderland 
Taylor Swift é : 
Fearless - Big Machine Avril Lavigne, Robert 
Susan Boyle Smith and Wolfmother 
| Dreamed a Dream - Syco/Columbia contributed cuts to the 
Alicia Keys soundtrack of the trippy 
UUs aL oI Tim Burton hit. It debuted 


Zac Brown Band : i 
The Foundation - Roar/Bigger Pictures with 58,083 copies. 


Home Grown/Atlantic 


Johnny Cash 
American VI: Ain't No Grave - American’ 
Lost Highway 


Rihanna 
Rated R - sRP/Def Jam 


Jaheim 
Another Round - Atlantic 


Josh Turner 
Haywire - MCA Nashville 


Trey Songz , 
Ready - Sang Book/Atlantic Derulo Rules 


Peter Gabriel Singer Derulo’s “Watcha 
Scratch My Back - Real World Say” - based on an Imogen 
Michael Bublé ~hi 

Crazy Love - 143/Reprise Heap sample hit Number 
Porric Wedersnon One in November. His de- 
Play On - 19/Arista Nashville but LP sold 42,273 copies 


Mary J. Blige its first week out. 
Stranger With Each Tear - Matriarch? 
Geffen 


Crazy Heart 
Soundtrack - Fox/Fox Searchlight 
Alvin and the Chipmunks: 


The Squeakquel 
Soundtrack - Fox 








Young Money 
We Are Young Money - cash Maney! 
Universal Motown 


TobyMac 
Tonight - Forefront 


Lady Antebellum Peter Pipes Up 


Lady Antebellum - capital Nashville Gabriel's first studio 
Daughtry album since 2002's Up 


Leave This Town -19/RCA features orchestral, drum- 
Jason Aldean and-guitar-free covers of 
ie OpEd aaa aul Radiohead, David Bowie 


Melanie Fiona | 
The Bridge - Sec /Universal Motown and Arcade Fire. 


NOW 32 OO Chart position on March loth, 2010 








_ Various Artists - EM/Universal/Zomba OO chart position on March 3rd, 2010 























Selena Gomez and the Scene EIST New Entry 4 Greatest Gainer 
Kiss & Tell - Hollywood ETT Re-Entry 
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